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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE is a dangerous irritability in Parliament at the 
seizure of Tunis by France, which on Monday found expres- 
sion through Mr. Montague Guest, the half-Liberal Member for 
Wareham. He asked whether her Majesty’s Government would 
recognise the Treaty, and being told by Sir Charles Dilke to wait 
for papers, he moved the adjournment, in a speech fiercely con- 
demnatory of French action. He declared that the French had 
substantially annexed Tunis, that Biserta could be turned into 
a port commanding the channel between Africa and Malta, and 
t Britain had always acknowledged the Regency as an 
integral portion of Turkey. He did not believe that Lord Salis- 
bury had handed any portion of the Ottoman Empire over to 
France, but even if he had, that was no reason why a different 
Government should condone so outrageous an invasion. He 
trusted, therefore, that the Government would adhere to the 
Firman of 1871, upon which all Europe, excepting France, had 
congratulated the Bey, believing him thereby to have obtained 
the protection of the Sultan. 








Mr. Guest’s speech was not a good one, but it so clearly 
expressed a latent feeling in the House, that Mr. Gladstone 
himself rose to reply. He begged the House to remember that 
“justice, policy, 1 had almost said decency, required that the 
debate should not be prolonged.” France was a nation which 
deserved every courtesy at our hands, for a quarter of a century 
of unbroken alliance, and especially the courtesy of waiting for 
authentic information before she was condemned. That courtesy 
‘was also due to the British Government, whose conduct could 
not be understood until the papers, which affected the late as 


" much as the present Administration, were in extenso before the 


House. Mr. Guest had mentioned Lord Salisbury, as if he 
individually had done something or other; but the Ministry had 
no reason to believe—in fact, they had every reason not to 
believe—that Lord Salisbury was in any way separated in his 
action from his colleagues. ‘To discuss the question without 
papers might produce serious injury, and he could only say 
that the rights of the Sultan over these African States had 
involved continued controversy ; and when we considered that 
we had cause of quarrel with the Dey of Algiers, we ourselves 
bombarded his capital, without asking leave from the Sultan. 
We have endeavoured elsewhere to show the extreme serious- 
ness of the question raised by Mr. Guest, and of remonstrances 
which cannot save Tunis, and may endanger an alliance which 


benefits the world. As for the Sultan’s rights, let the Sultan 
defend them. 


_ The first Tunis Blue-book reaches us too late for notice, but 
it is evident from the despatches that Lord Salisbury did in- 
form the French Government that it was at liberty to take 
Tonis. On July 26th, 1878, M. Waddington informed the 
French Ambassador in London that at Berlin Lord Salisbury 
said to him, “ Do at Tunis what you think proper. England 
will offer no opposition, and will respect your decision.” In a 
le‘ter to Lord Lyons, of August 7th, Lord Salisbury being made 





that, “ without being able to confirm the exact phrases attributed 
to him, he has great pleasure in bearing witness to the general 
accuracy of M. Waddington’s recollections.” The British Govern- 
ment would not alter its attitude, if the Government of the Bey 
fell, but could not answer for Italy. We do not see, after that, 
what more there is to be said. The British Government vir- 
tually gave the French Government carte blanche in Tunis. 
Lord Granville, also, in June, 1880, when questioned on the 
subject, stated that although Tunis was part of Turkey, and 
Britain had “no moral or international right to dispose of it,” 
“her Majesty’s Government had no jealousy of the influence 
which France, from her greater power and high civilisation, 
exercised, and was likely to exercise, over Tunis.” 


Mr. Gladstone opened the Irish Land debate on Monday, in 
place of the Irish Solicitor-General, who had moved the adjourn- 
ment, because he felt that some authoritative statement of the 
views of the Government on the criticisms already passed was 
needed, and because he was not well enough to remain late in 
the House. There was, however, no trace of indisposition in Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech, which was one of the most powerful, compre- 
hensive, and effective speeches,—frequently diversified by lighter 
touches of raillery and irony,--that he has made for many. 
years. But of its substance we have said enough elsewhere. 
In the debate which followed, Mr. Fitzpatrick said that 
the Land Commission had reported on an area of about a 
quarter of Ireland, and in that area had declared that about 12 
per cent. of the improvements were made by the landlords 
alone, about 36 per cent. by the tenants alone, and about 52 per 
cent. by the landlords and tenants jointly, and that since 1840 
the landlords had laid out about three and a half millions ster- 
ling in effecting improvements on their estates,—which, how- 
ever, if Mr. Parnell is right, has for the most part been re- 
paid to them with interest in raised rents. Mr. Rodwell, 
though a Tory representative, as representing the tenant- 
farmers of Cambridgeshire declared himself unable to vote 
against the second reading of the Bill. Colonel Stanley made 
a moderate speech against the Bill, apologising for voting for 
Lord Elcho’s rather declamatory amendment, on the ground 
that it was the only practical way of opposing the Bill, which 
he thought, on the whole, and after some hesitation, that it 
was his duty to oppose. His speech, however, was half-hearted, 
a mere criticism of detail, and his opposition was founded on the 
assumption that the Bill would drive capital away from Ireland, 
instead of bringing more capital to Ireland. Considering, 
however, that the Encumbered Estates Act was both pressed and 
passed on the ground that it would bring so much capital into 
Ireland, and that,—though that result was achieved,—it has 
probably done more harm than good, we doubt whether Colonel 
Stanley’s supposed blot in the Bill is necessarily a blot at all. 


On Thursday night, Mr. Chaplin delivered a long and fierce 
harangue against the Bill, including one against Free-trade, 
which he declared to be fatal to peasant-proprietors in 
England, and he ended by describing the Irish Land Bill as 
the “grossest and most unhallowed act of public confiscation 
that had ever yet been attempted by any Minister or statesman 
in any civilised society or country in the world.” Mr. Stans- 
feld then defended the Bill, as securing virtually the “ three F’s;”’ 
Mr. Parnell explained how the Land League did not wish to 
expropriate all landlords, but only the bad landlords, and to keep 
the others, so long as they were on their good’ behaviour ; 
Sir Stafford Northcote delivered a vacillating speech of half- 
apology, half-accusation, in which he expressed his willingness 
to refer the question of rent to a tribunal, but not to a 
tribanal with such powers as were to be given to this,—i.e., as 
we understand him, not to a really effective tribunal; and Lord 
Hartington concluded the debate by rallying the Opposition on 
the uncertainty of their own attitude, and pointing out that 
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nothing short of what is proposed would establish the customary 
and equitable rights of the tenants in Ireland, so as to destroy 
the roots of the agitation which insecurity had caused. 





When the House divided, there appeared for the second read- 
ing a majority of 352 against 176, exactly two to one,—a majority 
very far in excess of the largest majority which this Government 
ean usually command, and that, too, although no less than 
twenty-cight Home-rulers stayed away altogether. Of the 103 
Irish Members, only seven voted against the Bill, while thirteen 
Ulster Conservatives (including Sir Richard Wallace, who 
is not the kind of man to vote for confiscation) supported 
it. <A single Trish Liberal, Sir John Ennis, voted against 
the Bill, bet not a single Scotch or English Liberal. <A 
single English Conservative, Sir B. Leighton, on the 
other hand, supported the Bill. The House numbered 
only 533, including the Speaker and Tellers, out of 640 
Members, the greater number of absentees being obviously 
Tories. The Tories numbered 259 after the general election, 
and have gained a few odd seats since. As they numbered only 
176 on Thursday night, a considerable number of them must have 
stayed away, without pairing. As the Liberals, not counting 
Home-rulers, numbered only 352 after the general election and 
have lost seats since, even after allowing for the Conservative 
and Home-rule support which they recbived—26 of the latter 
voted with them, though 28 stayed away—there were not enough 
left to provide pairs for very many of the Tory absentees, 





Lord Salisbury delivered a most important speech on Thurs- 
day, at a dinner given by the Merchant Taylors. We have 
described the speech elsewhere, but its general effect was to 
condemn the Irish Land Bill utterly as a confiscatory measure, 
opposed to those principles of property which it is the duty of 
the Upper House, in Lord Salisbury’s judgment, to protect. 
hese principles he evidently carries very far. Mr. Gladstone, 
on Monday, had spoken of the “land hanger” which induced 
un Irish agriculturist to give even more than its value for an 
occupancy, and denied that the profit of this hunger ought to 
g@ to the landlord. The money was paid not for the land, but 
for the occupancy, which by Ivish prescription belonged to the 
tenant. Lord Salisbury fastened on the phrase, and declared 
such land hunger not different from Consol hunger or silver- 
plate hunger. The inference clearly was that as plate belongs 
to its owner, so did the right of occupancy to the owner of the 
soil. In other words, Lord Salisbury would refuse to the Irish 
tenant any property in his holding whatever, though it has 
been recognised by custom for centuries, and by statute for ten 
years. Is it not he, and not the framers of the Bill, who are 
trying to confiscate ? 





’ 


The Sultav is striking down the great Pashas, one after 
another. Mahmoud Damad is in prison, and it is doubtful if 
he is still alive, as he has had “a stroke of apoplexy,”—a disease 
of Turkish prisons—and Midhat Pasha is a prisoner under trial. 
His palace at Smyrna was on ‘Tuesday surrounded by troops, 
ordered to arrest him on a charge of complicity in the murder 
of Abdul Aziz, and he fled for refuge to the French Consulate. 
The French Government declined to protect him, and he sur- 
rendered himself, under promise of an open trial, which he will, 
doubtless, obtain,—should residence in prison not prove fatal to 
his constitution. Blows at the Palace Pashas are easy, but 
before the Sultan struck at Midhat, who has the support of very 
formidable intriguers, he must have been deeply terrified ; and 
we have little doubt, on the evidence, that he either has, or 
believes he has, proof that the old design of deposing the House 
of Othman and electing a new Khalif is still in the air. We 
doubt if arrests or executions will suppress it. The great 
Mussulmans are weary of a dynasty which never wins, and the 
logs of Tunis may prove the last blow to its prestige. 





M. Gambetta has carried the Scrutin de Liste through the 
Chamber, by a very narrow majority. The project was brought 
forward on Thursday, and was denounced by M. Bardoux, 
reporter of the bureau to which it had been referred, but was 
strongly defended by M. Gambetta, on the ground that it would 
secure a homogeneous Chamber, which would make Govern- 
ment ag strong and stable as if elected by plébiscite, a remark 
rapturously applauded by the Bonapartists. It would, more- 
over, open the road to the Chamber to all men, and especially to 
workman candidates, who are excluded by the system which gives 
80 much power to money. There was no real speaking on the 
other side, and the Chamber, fecling that the subject had been 








thrashed out in discussions out of doors, voted at once, 

secret ballot was demanded, and the numbers in favour of th 
Bill were 243 to 235, only 25 Members being absent from th 
House. The clauses were then put, and the first clause whisk 
declares Serutin de Liste the only mode of voting, was carried ; 
299 to 222. This vote was not secret, and some sixty Meneg 
determined not to be left out of the lists, had crossed over, The Bill 
then passed in one sitting. The Senate can still throw it out, and 
might do so, as far as the Chamber is concerned; bat they will 
probably decline, on the plea that, as universal Suffrage is estah, 
lished, the method of applying the suffrage is a detail for the 
Chamber alone. The Senators are not afraid of the Deputies 
but they are of M. Gambetta, who will come to power either 


way. 





Alexander ITT. has decided to adhere to the old ways, Proggeq 
by entreaties from Berlin, by some councillors, and by his ow 
tendency to prefer “ Russian ” institutions—he has just restored 
the beard to the Russian Army, prohibited by Peter the Great—he 
suddenly issued (11th inst.) a proclamation declaring that he 
would maintain the autocracy intact, and crush out the veiled 
rebellion. Count Melikoff, thunderstruck by an act done over his 
head, resigned, and was succeeded by the well-known Coun 
Ignatieff. He was speedily followed by M. Abaza, Minister of 
Finance; General Miliutine, Minister of War; and M, 
Giers, Minister of Foreign Affairs. The entire personnel gf 
the Administration is, in fact, changed; and it is understood 
that while the laws for the relief of the peasants will be carried 
out, no constitutional changes will be made. The Revolution. 
ary Committee, in an address to the people, have accepted 
the proclamation as “a declaration of war,” and the situation js 
more highly strained than ever. In St. Petersburg, however, 
there is as yet no sign of popular commotion. 


Something like a social war is breaking out in Southern 
Russia. The common people are in great distress, and disturbed 
by false promises, and in Kiev, Odessa, and, it is said, twenty 
other towns, they are attacking the rich. As among the rich 
the Jews are most unpopular and least protected, and as they 
are foolish enough to wear a separate and a hated costume, they 
are the first victims. Their houses are wrecked, their bonds 
stolen, and they themselves forced to fly for their lives. They 
are also, we fear, but poorly defended by the officials, who are 
not disinclined to see the popular rage expend itself on them; 
but it has at last been necessary to order the troops to act, At 
first, they were only paraded without arms. 


Mr. Dillwyn brought on his resolutions for strengthening the 
command of the House over its own procedure on Tuesday 
night, in a speech candidly confessing that he had considered 
it his duty often to obstruct the carrying of important mea- 
sures in a very thin House late in the Session, by a Gover- 
ment which had wasted its earlier opportunities of legislating 
in a full House, but denying that he had cver approved 
Obstruction of a kind calculated to diminish the power of a 
majority in a working House. He pointed out how the time 
of Parliament was wasted,—nay, how even the more legiti- 
mate rights of minorities were injured,—by the temptation this 
caused to Governments to press through their important basi- 
ness ina thin House during the last weeks of the Session— 
and urged the Government, by reforming the procedure of the 
House, to concentrate the force of Parliament on its most 
useful work. Mr. Rylands moved the adjournment of the de 
bate, in a speech meant to be caustic on bebalf of the rights of 
minorities, but really rather laughable to a House which 8 
well aware of the pleasure Mr. Rylands takes in hearing his 
own voice; and Mr. A. Balfour seconded the adjournment, m 
one of his lackadaisical harangues. Lord Hartington then 
made a very vigorous speech in favour of giving the Clotureto 
a bare majority on condition of an adequate quorum,—the 
most important of Mr. Dillwyn’s suggested rules,—but pointed 
out that it was a resolution far too important to be debated eff- 
ciently in any single sitting. Mr. Dillwyn, setisfed with the 
weighty speech he had drawn from Lord Hartington, thes 
wisely withdrew his resolution, and for the time the qnestion 
dropped. s 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol presented to the Cote 
vocation of the Province of Canterbury, on Tuesday, the Revised 
Version of the New Testament, in a speech explaining that 
had gone through six, and in some sense even seven, distintt 
revisions, and that the average of attendance during the wholt 
ten and a half years of the labours of the Company of Revise, 
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pering twenty-four,—was as highassixteen. “ What has 

lly taken place,” he said, “is an average for the Gospels 
eared eight and nine changes for every five verses,” of 
of Len es about one and a half in five, or to render the form 
which Te less paradoxical, about three changes in every 
ai s, were changes of importance. In the Epistles, of 
- pay number of changes had necessarily been larger. In 
a Epistles there had been about fifteen changes in every five 
id nt of these no larger proportion than before,—i.e., three 
pat in every ten verses,—were changes of importance. “In 
, those passages, perhaps, on which hereafter we may be 
= seal criticised,—as, for instance, the‘ Deliver us from the 
Tul aes? of the Lord’s Prayer,—it will be found that we are but 
reproducing that which had always been the interpretation of the 
ne earliest writers of the Greek-speaking primitive Church.” 
The Bishop further declared that there was not a single 
new reading which had not been deliberatel y and most care- 
fully considered; that all the versions given in the text 
were positively preferred by the majority, and that those in 
the margin are the versions preferred only by the minority. 
The Bishop of London deprecated hasty criticism by half- 
trained scholars on the deliberate decision of so scholarly a Com- 
pany; and in the justice of this warning we hope the public 
may be disposed to concur. At present, there is too much evid- 
ence of a disposition to condemn hastily, as a matter of mere 
taste, changes made deliberately by a company of trained 
scholars as a matter of deliberate, scholarly conviction. It 
should be remembered that the object of the New Version is to 
tell the unlearned public, with as little shock as need be to their 
associations, exactly what the best Greek Text, if they could 
read it with adequate scholarship, would itself tell them. 


—pum 


The House of Lords is very uneasy about the state of Tre- 
Jand, and well it may be, as no public body in this country has 
go much to answer for as the House of Lords. Its rejection of 
the Disturbance Bill of last Session was, in our judgment, the 
most active cause of the outrages of the autumn, winter, and 
spring. Yesterday week, Lord Midleton raised a conversation 
on the subject in the House of Lords, and illustrated with 
much force the system of terror now applied, not only as 
regarded the acts of personal violence, but as regarded the 
result in putting an end to undertakings of profitable industry 
in many parts of Ireland. The labourers of Ireland, he said, were 
losing hundreds of thousands of pounds, by these lawless pro- 
hibitions of all sorts of industrial operations. The Government, 
after passing the Protection Act, had been “ fiddling with the 
tail, instead of striking at the head.” The Duke of Marlborough 
wanted to have the persons arrested on suspicion without trial, 
made to undergo severe punishment, instead of the luxurious 
imprisonment to which they were now subjected ; and Lord 
Inchiquin wished to have the Land League put down by Act 
of Parliament, Lord Carnarvon said that Ireland was “ within 
a measurable distance of trouble and bloodshed far greater than 
any she had yet passed through ;” and Lord Carlingford insisted, 
as every sensible man insists, on the impossibility of curing the 
present state of feeling in Ireland by force, and the primary 
necessity of reforming the law; and then the subject dropped. 
Nobody said, what is, nevertheless, true, that the House of Lords 
is almost as responsible for the state of Ireland as the Land 
League itself, 


On Monday, Mr. Healy and Mr. O’Donnell attacked Mr. 
Forster with more than usual ferocity, in relation to the tearing- 
down by the police of the Enniscorthy placards inciting the 
people to assemble in their thousands at Wexford, to see the 
collection of unjust rents,—Mr. O’Donnell requesting to know 
whether it was because Mr. Forster was described in those 
placards as “ Buckshot Forster” that the police tore them down, 
and afterwards asserting that Mr. Forster had applied the term 
“village ruffians” to “respectable traders, poor-law guardians,” 
and persons of that class. Mr. Forster treated the question as 
to “Buckshot Forster” as one of deliberate insult; and sub- 
sequently pointed out—what, of course, Mr. O’Donnell perfectly 
well knew—that he had only applied the term “ village ruffians” 
to those who were themselves guilty of outrages, or of directly 
tneiting to them, and that the placards were pulled down be- 
cause they incited the people to unlawful interference with an 
auction. But it really matters very little what the true answer 
to this kind of question is. It is put only as a mode of baiting 
the Irish Secretary, and the more constitutional he is in the 
use of a very exceptional and, in some sense, unconstitutional 





power, the more he will be baited. Mr. Forster bears this 
baiting, for the most part, with the stoicism of a political Red 
Indian. Indeed, if he would forbear less, he would probably 
have less to bear. 


The Bradlaugh controversy is adjourned till after the Irish 
Land Bill has passed the House of Commons. Yesterday week, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson was appealed to by Mr. Labouchere, on 
behalf of Mr. Bradlaugh, not to press his motion at present; 
Lord Randolph Churchill made a number of his usual reckless 
imputations as to the concerted action between Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bradlaugh, and the Speaker declared Lord Randolph 
Churchill's charges quite disorderly ; whereupon Lord Randolph 
withdrew them, and then repeated as much of them as he thought 
not likely to be ruled out of order. Finally, a desultory discussion 
took place which ended in Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s withdrawing his 
notice of motion concerning the rescinding of the resolution of 
April 26th for the present, and being told that he could not now 
bring it on as a question of “ Privilege.” So Mr. Bradlaugh is 
for the present shelved, at his own request, and the double- 
barrelled constituency of Northampton represented for the pre- 
sent by one Member. Till Mr. Bradlaugh re-emerges, Lord 
Randolph Churchill will find a good part of his occupation 
gone. 





From Mr. Gladstone’s reply to the deputation on the 
French and Austrian sugar bounties, which he received on 
Wednesday, we may fairly infer that the Prime Minister agrees 
with this journal that the objections which there may be 
to the imposition of compensating duties are not, properly 
speaking, economical objections, but are founded chiefly on 
the difficulty of imposing compensating duties so as only to 
neutralise the bounty without touching any except the bounty- 
fed sugar, and on the difficulty even then of escaping the stringent 
provisions of the most-favoured-nation clause in our com- 
mercial treaties. Mr. Gladstone openly ridiculed the idea, so 
often advanced by some of the pseudo-freetraders, that the 
foreign bounty could be really advantagzous to the people of 
this country. “Some people say it is a good thing, because 
the consumer gets the benefit of it; but I do not think any 
benefit founded on ineqnality and injustice can bring good even 
to the consumer.” As Mr. Gladstone happens to be a far more 
scientific political economist than most even of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet, it is no little satisfaction to us to observe that 
he in no respect condemns the theory of a compensating duty to 
foreign bounties, if only it could be,—which perhaps it can- 
not be,—satisfactorily worked out in practice. On the latter 
point, we have always spoken with the modesty of genuine and 
conscious ignorance. 

The Americans are beating us again. This time, they have 
invented a pencil which will make an indelible mark. The lead 
in the pencil is not plumbago, but a composition; it writes as 
easily as a pencil, and after a few seconds, the writing cannot 
be effaced. There is no fluid used, no scraping needed, and the 
pencil will write on for months unchanged. The defect of the in- 
vention is that the composition, as yet, writes in purple, instead 
of black. When that has been removed, which seems easy, the 
American “ink leads ” will, we imagine, completely supersede 
every kind of pen and ink. The power of writing with an in- 
strument which needs no apparatus, and can be carried as easily 
as any pencil-case, is practically invaluable. 


The Americans have been greatly interested of late in a fierce 
struggle with the Republican Party. President Garfield thinks 
he has a right to choose his agents, and has appointed Mr, 
Robertson, a most qualified candidate, Collector of Customs at 
New York, the most “influential” post in the public service. 
The wire-pullers think the patronage belongs to them, and 
their chief, Senator Conkling, of New York, induced the Re- 
publican Senators to disallow the nomination. The Democrats 
supported the President, and as parties were equal, there was a 
deadlock. The President refused to yield, and af last Mr. 
Conkling, in his exasperation, resigned, as did his colleague, 
Mr. Platt, the other Senator from New York. Mr. Robertson 
was therefore appointed, and the angry wire-pullers threaten to 
break up the Republican party. The threat is futile. The 
wire-pullers, or professional politicians, are powerful, but not 
individual wire-pullers. Other men will take the place of Mr. 
Conkling in the counsels of the party managers, and the body of 
electors invariably support a President who “ puts his foot down.” 


Consols were on Friday 102§ to 1023. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


| i is impossible to speak too strongly of the conduct of 
those members of the Tory party who, with the Morniny 
Post as their organ, and a connection of Sir Henry Layard, 
Mr. Montague Guest, as their momentary mouthpiece, are 
endeavouring, a propos of this Tunisian question, to produce a 
rupture between England and France. That France has 
behaved badly in the matter, and set a most dangerous pre- 
cedent, is unfortunately undeniable. Her conduct has been 
hardly better than our own in Afghanistan. She has intended, 
indirectly, to bully Italy, just as we intended, indirectly, to bully 
Russia; and to acquire “a position,” as we sought to acquire 
“a frontier; and she has done it at the expense of a Prince 
weaker even than Shere Ali, a Prince who has not the nerve 
either to fight or fly. That her conquest is for the benefit of 
the world may be admitted—we admit it most fully—but her 
methods of procedure, the false assurances by which Italy was 
lulled, the professions of friendship by which the Bey was 
paralysed, the tricky treaty under which France takes all 
power in Tunis, without accepting all responsibility for Tunis, 
are all cruel injuries to the European system, which cannot 
work unless statesmen will keep decent faith. But the im- 
morality of French diplomatists, however grievous, or however 
ominous, is not a reason either for declaring war, or abandon- 
ing an alliance which is essential not only to Great Britain, 
but to the world. The result of the French action, even if it 
deserves to be called a plot, is a gain, not an injury, to 
civilisation. It not only does nos’ weaken this country, 
but by increasing the area within which her Fleet can 
act, it distinctly increases her hold on France, which, more- 
oyer, has taken on herself a new and, as it may prove, 
a yery severe task, more especially if, as is rumoured, she 
intends to make Cabes a point d’appui for further advances 
and great military explorations to the South. An African India 
may increase alike the prestige and the usefulness of France, 
but it will not increase her strength. To make of the affaira 
ground of war, as the Post advises, or of active remonstrance, 
as Mr. Guest suggests, is therefore foolish,—and all the more 
so, because those who give such counsels are well aware that 
the hostility must be futile. France, alleging, with perfect 
justice, that she was despoiled of two provinces in 1870, with- 
out European interference, refuses to submit her conquest 
to Europe; and Germany, in language of unusual direct- 
riess, has endorsed her refusal. English people, as a body, 
ave careless about Tunis, are not afraid of French progress 
anywhere but in Egypt, and are utterly disinclined for active 
interference. At the same time, the French, who have been 
humiliated for ten years, are exulting in their success, and 
just in the mood to seek a diplomatic triumph in a blunt re- 
fusal to tolerate any interference. All, therefore, that the 
Tories can hope to effect by bitter speeches urging interfer- 
ence is to revive the old jealousy between the two countries, 
which for so many hundred years impeded the progress of 
both, and to obtain for the Government of Great Britain a 
diplomatic defeat. 
_ We have no fear of war with France, but we fear that 
many even among grave politicians, deceived by our history 
since 1856, have forgotten what the old situation of affairs 
was, when England and France were supposed to be natural 
enemies, when every change of Government in Paris caused 
a preoccupation in London, when the idea of invasion 
was never wholly absent from statesmen’s minds, when the 
French Admiralty could not build a new ship without a com- 
notion among English alarmists, when Liberals were ready to 
vote millions for Channel fortifications, when British Estimates, 
British armaments, British policy all over the world were 
mainly regulated by dread of France, or defiance of France. 
It is not thirty years since the one subject of thought after the 
Coup @ Etat was the chance of a war @ outrance with France, a 
war which would have mortgaged all the industry of a genera- 
tion, since statesmen whispered of the necessity of a conscrip- 
tion, since journals as grave as the Economist assumed war to 
be inevitable and discussed its immediate results. The 
shadow of France darkened all English life, and British 
Cabinets could not act, or legislate, or tax without first 
considering what direction the ambition of their mighty 
neighbour might by possibility take. England has been 
rid of that stifling weight for a generation, but if the 
Tories fancy it could be in future lightly borne, they 
utterly misapprehend the situation of the world. We 








will just tell them what a dangerous and lastin 
with France would mean. It would mean that in Euro 
must double the Channel Fleet, and finish at once all eae 
fortifications, and build new fortifications on the Trish ¢ i 
that we must increase the Army by twenty thous” 
and. raise the Volunteers by at least a third; that we men, 
await in a suspense fatal alike to commerce and to wate 
“ transaction ” with Germany by which France might Bi : 
herself for Lorraine by absorbing Belgium, and that nied 
weight and soberness would daily warn us of some weak rs 
in the armour of our coasts. It would mean that all dip 
affection in Ireland would become treasonable correspondence 
with a possible foe. It would mean that in Africa the Egy tian 
arrangement would break down, and that we must expen bal 
our strength in watching lest we be taken by surprise on the 
Canal ; that in America our dangerously vague treaties about 
Newfoundland would produce incessant squabbles ; and that in 
Asia we should be subject to menaces to which the hostility. 
of Russia is a bugbear. The Cabinet of Pekin could not by 
kept from attacking us, if it thought maritime Europe divided 
or if France intrigued against British interests; while India 
would be quaking with alarm at the possible action of a Power 
which would have 50,000 “ European ” soldiers in Cochin, which 
has a permanent port of entry into India, and which could bya 
telegraphic message to Saigon compel us to accumulate an army,. 
a strong army, in British Burmah. The force which is to. 
subdue Tonquin could reach Bhamo and Maulmain more 
easily. In Australia and New Zealand every consideration 
must be postponed till it was certain that no descent was 
intended from New Caledonia, and that the French squadrons 
in the Pacific were of normal dimensions, There is nota, 
corner of the world, not a sea, not a British possession, in 
which we should not instantly find our Fleets weighted with 
new burdens, our commerce hampered with new precautions, 
our Colonies worried with new fears. And all for what? In 
order that we might be safe against a Power from which we 
want no territory, which we do not desire to weaken, lest 
Germany rule the world, and with which our permanent interests 
are nearly identical. In Europe, in Asia, in Egypt, we can and 
do work with France; and while we so work, lawless ambition 
cannot manifest itself, and the objects of civilisation are 
attained with a tithe of what otherwise would be most ex- 
hausting friction. Imagine, to take a single instance, and not 
the most important, the position of the Suez Canal, which 
involves the whole Indian trade, while France and England 
were believed to be approaching war. Peace, cordial peace, 
between England and France, is security for the commerce, 
and in a less degree for the people, of half our world, If we 
abandon it, we rouse between two nations which at home 
almost touch, and abroad are everywhere neighbours, a jealousy 
which for thirty years all wise men have been endeavouring 
to soothe, and which may last for a hundred years, inflicting 
every year on both countries some new burden. 

And why are we to incur this horrible responsibility? 
In order to punish a few French statesmen who, fretting under 
a sense that France was not sufficiently visible in Europe, 
have accomplished, in an underhand and tricky manner, 4 
feat which, if it had been accomplished openly and fairly, 
would have excited no suspicion and very little annoyance. 
Because they have acted as unscrupulously as we ourselves 
did, not three years ago, therefore we are to make it easier 
for Prince Bismarck to pursue any plan he may heve 
for crippling France or “arranging” with France, and more 
imperative for France to support that Russia which Tories 
profess to dread. That must be the end, if we ar 
to accept such mad counsel, and make Tunis a cause of 
quarrel, or of that kind of negotiation which is nothing but 
veiled war. We do not believe that the professed anxiety for 
the rights of the Sultan can be so much as sincere among 
men who approved the occupation of Bosnia and the demand 
for Cyprus; but granting that it were, why is England to pro 
tect a despotic and destructive Power, which never yields to 
English influence, which seeks nothing in Tunis but tribute, 
and which, if it has any claim to suzerainty there, bases the 
claim on a quasi-religious authority, which Christians 4° 
under no obligation to respect? As Mr. Gladstone pointed out 
on Tuesday, France has never acknowledged the Sultans 
authority in Tunis; and though we did, we have never hesitated, 
when convenient, to set it aside. We bombarded Algiers, as 
he says, to punish piracy when the Dey became intolerable 
without asking the Sultan’s leave ; nor in August, 1858, did we 
consult him, when the Shereef of Mecca was brought to reas? 
by the bombardment of Jeddah. If we are to interfer, 
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unish France, not to protect the Sultan ; and to 
we must sacrifice an alliance which makes half 

secure. France will be punished soon enough, so 
pdan deserves, by the suspicions she has excited, and the 
bardens she has knelt down in the mud to take up. 


jt must be to p 
unish France, 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE LAND BILL. 


R. GLADSTONE is now almost the only man in the 
M House of Commons who appears able to lift any great 
question out of the dusty atmosphere of petty detail in which 
ordinary discussion envelopes it, without losing his grasp of 
that detail, or transforming a practical into an abstract issue. 
On Monday, while suffering from indisposition, he rose un- 
expectedly, in place of the Irish Solicitor-General, who had 
moved the adjournment of the debate, and in spite of his indis- 
position, the House felt within the first minute that instead of 
another originator of one of those numerous clouds of dust 
which had whirled up at the bidding of so many previous 
speakers, to bedim all the bearings of the Irish Land Question, 
and add confusion to the perplexity of that groping delibera- 
tive Assembly, there had risen one who fairly grasped all the 
issues he touched, and could help the House of Commons to 
grasp them too. 

The first question Mr. Gladstone approached was that of con- 
fiscation and compensation. Where there was confiscation, he 
admitted and maintained that compensation ought to follow ; 
but he absolutely denied the one, and therefore refused the other. 
And he showed that the House itself, and even the Opposition 
side of the House, were by no means so ready to admit con- 
fiscation when it did not suit their immediate case, as they 
were to assert it when it did. In 1874, they confiscated the 
Scotch Church advowsons, without compensation. At a 
much earlier date, when Sir Robert Peel abolished the Corn 
Laws, the Irish landowners received a very considerable 
compensation for a fancied loss which was a real gain. 
More important still, when the Encumbered Estates Act de- 
stroyed the tenants’ very considerable virtual interest in all 
the land sold under it,—nay, actually sold that interest for the 
benefit of the landlords,—not a shilling of compensation was 
thought of or voted to those who suffered a very real and 
great calamity. But now that the House of Commons is try- 
ing to restore the tenants of Ireland to their ancient position, 
a very tumultuous cry of confiscation is raised, and all the 
machinery of the Tory Party is put in motion to exact 
substantial compensation. Against this, however, Mr. 
Gladstone entirely sets his face. By all the precedents 
of the past, there clearly ought to be no fanciful squeamish- 
ness in such a case. There ought to be clear evidence 
of real confiscation, before compensation could be admitted. 
Is that evidence forthcoming? Mr. Gladstone says No. The 
Bill now proposed only extends considerably the principle of 
the Land Act of 1870, and does not even extend that without 
the most anxious precautions against injustice to either party. 
Did the Land Act of 1870 lower the value of land in 
Ireland? On the contrary, it raised that value, and after it 
was passed the rent of land rose rather than fell in magni- 
tude. What is now proposed, is not to carve new interests 
for the tenants out of the landlords’ property, as Mr. 
Gibson and others have so positively represented, but 
to instruct the Land Court ‘which will have to fix 
the rent, to take strictly into account what the tenant’s 
interest really is, whether that has arisen out of an ad- 
mitted tenant-right as in Ulster, or out of a virtual 
tenant-right such as the Act of 1870 has created in many 
other parts of Ireland, where the incoming tenant is required 
to pay to the evicted tenant the compensation for disturbance 
and improvements awarded to him by that Act; or whether, 
finally, it has arisen from the fancy price, the pretium affectionis, 
which one tenant is willing to pay to another simply to get a 
farm at all, in a country where there are so few alternative occu- 
pations as Ireland. The landlord is to be protected by the 
Court from excessive valuations of the tenant's interest, no 
less than from the tenant’s demand for unfairly lowered 
tents. If the landlord thinks his rent too low, he can 
himself raise it; and if the tenant appeals against this 
Talsing of the rent, the Court is required to sustain the landlord 
in every case where the raising of rent seems just. Thus, as Mr. 
Gladstone shows, there is no real pretence for the cry of con- 
fiscation ; and when you consider how, in former times, the land- 
lords have been compensated for what turned out an advantage 
tothem, instead of a loss, and how the tenants have not been com- 
Pensated at all for what turned out a pure and absolute loss, the 





ery for compensation to the landlords cannot for a moment be 
sustained. Such was Mr. Gladstone’s masterly exposition 
of the inadmissibility of the cry of compensation for the 
landlords. 

The other parts of his speech were even more powerful. He 
pointed out how Mr. Disraeli had himself suggested in 1870 
the very solution of this question against which some of Mr. 
Disraeli’s followers are now so vehemently protesting. In 
1870, Mr. Disraeli said that if a man without a lease 
had paid his rent, and were evicted, his case should 
come before a tribunal, and the Judge should investigate 
the case, and come to a decision which, on one side, would 
guard the tenant from coercion, and, on the other, preserve 
the landlord from fraud. Except that this Bill goes beyond 
the case of eviction, that is precisely, of course, the principle 
of this Bill. Further, Mr. Gladstone showed that even Mr. 
Chaplin had signed a recommendation that there should be 
“legislative interfererence to protect the tenant from an 
arbitrary increase of rent,’ without any limitation of that pro- 
tection to the value added by the tenant’s own improvements, 
and that to allow a Court to grant such protection one day and 
let the landlord abolish it the next, would be clearly too absurd 
a mockery of the word “ protection.” Mr. Chaplin’s own recom- 
mendation, then—passionately as he now tries to disclaim 
this interpretation of the report of the Land Commission 
which he signed—covers the establishment of a Court to 
give the tenant a real security of tenure; and what the Court 
has thus given the tenant, it is clear that the tenant, if he wishes 
to leave, should be at liberty to dispose of ; otherwise, the 
interest is not really his. This was the second stage in Mr. 
Gladstone’s argument, which showed how clearly the most 
eminent of the Tories themselves had conceded the principle 
of the Government Bill. 

The third and last portion of the speech dealt with the 
fate of the Bill, and especially with the intention of the 
Tories to vote for Lord Elcho’s amendment, which asserts 
that the leading principles of the Bill are in the main 
economically unsound, unjust, and impolitic. Here Mr. Glad- 
stone discerned the first result of the death of Lord Beacons- 
field. He it was who had kept the Tories from obstruct- 
ing the passage of the Irish Church and Irish Land Bills, 
as he easily might have obstructed them for years by the 
use of his majority in the House of Lords; and had he still 
been living, the Tory Party would not now be advised to vote 
for a sweeping condemnation like Lord Elcho’s, but would be 
so led as to enable them to yield prudently, so soon as it ap- 
peared certain that the principle of the Bill must triumph 
in the end. What would be the result, asked Mr. Glad- 
stone, of a Tory success in throwing out the Bill, and 
with the Bill, the Government? The result would be 
the accession of a Tory Government to oflice, which, under 
pressure from opponents, would carry a much more revolu- 
lutionary Bill than this. ‘ The words‘ fraud, force, and folly,’ 
as applied to the three F’s, would gradually dwindle and grow 
pale, and the honourable Member for Cork would wave his 
flag of triumph over a measure passed by a Conservative 
Government, of which, perhaps, some Conservatives would 
themselves be heard to say, ‘How much more Liberal a 
measure it is, after all, than that which was brought forward 
by the Liberal Party.’” No speech was ever more con- 
vincing. It showed that the great leader, as well as some 
of the most bigoted followers of the Tory Party, had them- 
selves been constrained by the urgency of the case to 
concede the general principle of the Bill. It showed that that 
principle is embodied in the Bill in an elaborately cautious 
form, which provides for its cessation, so soon as it has 
accomplished the great work needed; and it reminded 
the Tories how, in times past, the only result of their offering 
obstruction to popular measures, was that they had themselves 
to incur the ignominy of doing, against their principles, all and 
more than all, that the Liberals had previously proposed to do 
in accordance with their principles. No wonder that when 
Mr. Gladstone sat down, the House of Commons felt that the 
Bill was in a totally different position from that which it 
occupied when he rose. Each Party knew what its acceptance 
meant, and what its rejection would involve. 








THE PROSPECTS OF THE LAND BILL. 


FTER eight days’ debate, the House of Commons has 
accepted the principle of the Irish Land Bill by an im- 

mense majority. In spite of the defection of Mr. Parnell and his 
28 friends—who are, before all things, agitators, and who seo 
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that the Bill will ruin their influence with the peasantry— 
the final vote on Thursday showed that less than 200 Mem- 
bers were prepared to throw out the measure, while more 
than a clear half of the House—352 Members out of 640— 
were willing or eager to admit its principle. The majority, 
176 in a House of 528, is one of the largest ever recorded in 
favour of any measure, and would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be absolutely final. That majority includes Irish 
Tories, as well as Irish Liberals; it is supplied by 
English Whigs, as well as by English Radicals; and if 
the Bill were ever in danger, it would be swelled by the 
addition of a nearly unbroken Home-rule vote, Mr. Parnell 
being pardoned for his secession only because it was understood 
in Ireland that no action of his, however unreasonable, could 
endanger the Bill. 

Nevertheless, the Bill is far from harbour yet. It is ex- 
posed to two serious dangers, upon each of which we desire to 
say a word. There is no doubt that the Bill will be fought 
much more seriously in Committee, that amendments which 
may change its whole character will be brought forward, and 
that both the Conservatives and the Parnellites intend to 
exert themselves to the uttermost, and may possibly strike up 
some sort of alliance, the secret object of both being not to 
improve, but to defeat the Bill. In particular, it will be possible 
for them to unite upon the clauses intended to increase the 
tenants’ facilities of purchase. Mr. Parnell wants England to 
buy. Ireland, and resell it to the tenants, because he hopes, 
when the process is completed, to resist the repayment of the 
tenants’ debt; and the Tories want the same thing, because 
they think that purchase and resale will leave the principle of 
absolute ownership undisturbed. Under these circumstances, we 
welcome cordially Mr. Gladstone’s declaration of Monday, that 
while he could not doubt that the Bill might be improved in 
details, he should resist, on one the hand, any amendments fatal 
to the principle of the measure, and on the other, any amend- 
ments which the House of Lords must necessarily reject. The 
Bill, in fact, if it passes, must pass nearly asit stood. We believe 
that. declaration to be a wise one, not merely because it will 
cheek the profusion of amendments, and because it will deprive 
its opponents of excuses for rejecting “ the new principles intro- 
duced into the measure,” but for a stronger reason. We hold 
the Land Bill to be something more than a mere piece of 
legislation,—to be a measure of almost revolutionary magni- 
tude, intended to remove a danger which threatens both the 
union and the progress of the two countries. It is a Bill to 
remove disaffection, and not only a Bill to modify tenure. 
Such a Bili is much safer in the hands of a responsible and 
singularly competent Government, than in that of any Assembly 
whatsoever. Many Members in both Houses will know what 
the effect of the clauses will be on tenancy and owner- 
ship, but only the Ministry can know exactly what results 
they: intend to secure, what classes they think it neces- 
sary. to favour, what new political forces they believe 
themselves to be calling into existence. In other countries, 
such measures have usually been prepared by individuals, only 
an individual statesman being competent to make them homo- 
geneous and practical, and in this country the Cabinet takes 
the place of the individual. The Cabinet alone knows many of 
the data on which it must act, yet which it cannot fully discuss 
in public,—knows, for example, to give one broad illustration, 
precisely at what point the danger of insurrection in Ireland 
begins and ends. Its members are admitted to be competent, 
it is known that they have devoted months of anxious thought 
to the Bill, and it is far safer to take their opinion as to its 
operation, than to accept various opinions from interested cliques, 
who study everything except the broad effect of the whole 
measure, and who, though responsible to their constituents, 
are-not responsible either to the whole nation or to history. 
There must be amendments, of course, particularly a Bank- 
ruptey Clause to lighten arrearages; and an improvement in 
the composition of the new Land Court, to which such large 
powers must be entrusted; but the Bill should be defended 
and carried as a whole. It is round that question of amend- 
ments that the fight will rage in the Commons, and if Liberals 
are not very firm, and very ready to efface their individual 
fancies before the deliberate judgment of the Cabinet, some one 
amendment may endanger the whole measure and the existence 
of the Ministry. 

When the Bill has emerged from the Commons, there will 
remain the Lords, and the prospect in the Upper House does 
not improve. We had hoped and believed that the Tory 
leaders, though willing to struggle hard for amendments, and 
especially for compensation, were aware that the responsibility 





of throwing out the measure was too serious to be acog ted, 
In the Dissolution which would inevitably follow, the 
ence of the Upper House would be at stake, the tenantef — 
of England might revolt from the Tory party, and in Treland 
a dangerous social movement—a strike against rent—would 
be at once commenced. These considerations would, yw, 
thought, weigh heavily with leaders, who do not want ss 
force on the country the perception that legally all T0- 
gress in the United Kingdom still depends on the wel 
sion of three hundred gentlemen without a mandate from the 
people. The speech made by Lord Salisbury, at Merchant 
Taylors, on Thursday, has, however, greatly impaired our eon. 
fidence. The entire meaning of that speech is that the Bill, 
as it stands, authorises theft, and that the Peers, whose special 
function it is to protect property, cannot passit. While declare 
ing that he would not discuss a Bill not yet before the House 
Lord Salisbury indulged in unmeasured invective against its 
principle. He could see no difference between the “land 
hunger” of the Irish peasant, on which the Bill is based, and 
a “ Consols hunger ” or “a silver-plate hunger.” ‘To say that 
eviction meant a sentence of death was, in his eyes, no argument, 
for so did dismissal from employ. The fact that land is an article 
of limited quantity and primary necessity, while Consols are 
only money, and silver plate producible to any extent, he 
entirely ignores. He intimated that if the rights of owner. 
ship in the soil could be attacked in Ireland, so could rights of 
ownership in that much more valuable form of landed property, 
—sites within the City of London. The want of Ireland was 
not a Land Bill, but more capital, which, though a drug in the 
City, was never sent to Ireland,—a strange argument for a man 
who desires to keep up the tenure under which capital has been 
repelled. The speech, of course, was not uttered in Parlia- 
ment, and its meaning may be explained away; but as it 
stands, it is most menacing to the prospects of a Bill which, if 
the hunger for land is a hunger for theft, can have no raison 
détre. It was all the more menacing, because Lord Salisbury 
had carefully explained in advance that he did not fear 
for the House of ‘Lords, that he would rather the House 
ceased to exist than ceased to act independently of the Com- 
mons, and that he held the Peers bound to distinguish be- 
tween an accidental and temporary, and a permanent deci- 
sion of the people. The Lords must ascertain the latter, and 
then allow it to have effect. If those words were maturely 
considered, they mean that the Lords are bound to refer 
the Land Bill to the people,—that is, to force on a dissolution 
ad hoc; aad if they were not, they still imply that this was the 
instinctive impulse of Lord Salisbury, who now leads the 
Opposition and controls the majority in the House of Lords, 
It is quite possible that when action is imperative, Lord Salis- 
bury may reflect, and also that he may be greatly hampered 
by the common-sense of his Order, which induces it to avoid 
grave crises; but he himself frankly confessed to a strong 
“ place hunger,” and he may be under the delusion that the only 
risk involved in rejecting the Bill is that of being compelled to 
govern Ireland by the sword. He would not shrink from that 
necessity, and we fear from his speech, and from one or two 
sentences in Sir Stafford Northcote’s deliverance on Tharsday, 
that the risk of rejection by the Lords has of late grievously 
increased. Nothing more serious in British politics could well 
be imagined. 





LORD HARTINGTON & MR. DILLWYN’S RESOLUTIONS. 


W* had hoped that the Government would see its way to 

taking up a definite line on the subject of Mr. 
Dillwyn’s motion of Tuesday last. But as it is said to be im- 
possible to see the forest for the trees, so it appears to be 
sometimes impossible to clear away the forest for the trees. 
Authors often find that they have no time to be brief ; and so the 
Government finds that it has, this Session at least, far too much 
to do, to set about diminishing the amount of its own work. 
And doubtless the excuse is a real one, and not a make-shift. 
It would make a very fatal hole in the time at the disposal 
of the House for the Irish Land Bill, to set about 
carrying the most important of all Mr. Dillwyn’s resolutions, 
—the resolution on the Cloture. But next to carrying it, Mr. 
Dillwyn could hardly have performed a greater service to the 
House than by eliciting the Marquis of Hartington’s very able 
and important speech on the subject of the New Rules. That 
the Marquis of Hartington has made up his own mind that 4 
simple majority should have the power of ending debate when 
the House contains a suflicient quorum, will be adequate proof 
to the country, we think, that Mr. Rylands’ rather maundering 
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tests on behalf of obstructive minorities do not represent the 
protes sense of the House of Commons. It is very easy for Mr. 
— ‘Js to taunt Mr. Dillwyn with infidelity to his own tactics, 

By the truth is that Mr. Dillwyn has never been favourable to 
bat licy of paralysing majorities in the House of Commons. 
= ber insists, and very wisely insists, that the Cléture should 
ot be voted by a very thin House in which the Government 
5 + even restrained by the opinions of the bulk of its own 
is n0\ yrs, And in so insisting, he is perfectly faithful to the 
a ciples which induced him to resist the carrying of belated 
eet by a dilatory Government at the fag-end of a Session. 
What he asks for now, and what the Marquis ui Hartington 
supports, is anny, “et egal ie" _— 
to secure tha 1e “ golden hours,’ as Loré 
ee calls them, of a strong Government and a 
new Session, shall not be wasted by the frantic efforts 
of an obstructive minority to block all business, even 
though a great majority just returned by the country 
be completely united on the policy proposed. What Mr. 
Rylands appears to wish is to prevent any Government from 
being really strong ; to render it possible to block almost all 
business from the very first day of a new Session at the will 
of a captious minority, and so to discredit the legislative 
owers of the House of Commons. What we understand Mr. 
Dillwyn to wish,—certainly what we ourselves wish,—is some- 
thing very different,—namely, to let every fair majority feel 
fully its own responsibility for what it does, by giving it full 
power to act, and to act with decisiveness, after listening 
respectfully to the strongest and ablest pleas on the other 
side. We do not believe that either a Tory, or a Liberal, or a 
Radical Government is made less dangerous by being always 
handcuffed in Parliament. We hold that whatever else 
Government is, it should be strong,—should do with a certain 
boldness and emphasis what it has decided to do. Thus, and 
only thus, even when it is quite in the wrong, will the people 
clearly understand what it is like, and whither they are being 
led. The policy of hampering the legislative powers of every 
Government, so that the smallest legislative effort becomes a 
great enterprise in which only men of strong nerve will 
venture to embark, seems to us a thoroughly bad policy; 
yet it is for this, in effect, that Mr. Peter Rylands and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour virtually plead. For our part, we think that 
after full and free discussion has been secured, a Government, 
whatever its policy, is the better, and not the worse, for being 
allowed to carry out that policy with some vigour. The 
people understood Lord Beaconsfield all the better,—we mean 
both those who admired him and those who condemned him,— 
for his great administrative coups. And had he desired, as Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government desires, to do everything of moment by 
the direct intervention of the great Parliamentary majority 
which supported him, instead of by those administrative 
coups de théditre like the summoning of the Indian troops to 
the Mediterranean, which he afterwards called upon his 
obedient party to ratify, we hold that he should have been even 
less “ obstructed’ by the Liberals, than he actually was,— 
because such a policy would have been far more truly consti- 
tational than his actually was. Of course, the Liberals would 
always be bound to set forth strongly and fully the argu- 
ments against such a policy; but equally, of course, they 
ought not to have attempted,—or if they had attempted, they 
ought not to have been permitted to succeed in attempting,— 
to defeat by a constant succession of dilatory motions, the suc- 
cess of the plans approved by the constitutionally elected 
Tory majority of an English Parliament. The only result of 
weakening in this way the power of a Parliamentary majority, 
is that the sense of political responsibility itself decays, 
and that the people never realise what it is for which at a 
general election they are responsible. 

And if we hold this strongly even with regard to a Tory 
majority, we hold it still more strongly, and believe that the 
Tories themselves would hold it still more strongly, with re- 
gard to a Liberal majority. The greatest of all restraints on 
the leaders of a popular majority is the conviction that they 
will be required to carry out in office the policy they have recom- 
mended in Opposition, and that they will not only be required, 
but able to do so,—in other words, that they will not be allowed 
to throw the blame of deviating from that policy on the reckless 
obstruction of their opponents. At present, however, it cannot 
be said that this is actually the case. Mr, Gladstone, with 

gigantic personal force, may possibly be able to carry one 
great Trish measure through Parliament ; but it is admitted 
_ every side that obstraction is too much for the Government 
0 relation to most of its secondary measures,—that it can 





only undertake, at most, one thing at a time,—and that it 
must postpone everything else, however important, for that 
one thing. Is that the way to bring the responsibilities of a 
Liberal Government well home to it? Is that the way that 
even the Tories would wish to see the dangers, as they call 
them, of Liberalism, placed before the people? If they think 
Liberalism so dangerous as they profess to think it, they should 
not only let the Liberals put out their large programme, but 
not make themselves responsible for any obstructive resistance 
which gives the Liberal leaders an ample excuse for failing to 
carry out that programme. Liberals who can honestly say, “We 
did not succeed, because we were met with systematic obstruc- 
tion,” will never be fairly confronted with the results of their 
own policy at all, and nothing can answer worse the ends of 
an honest Tory agitation, than the power of successfully urging 
such a Liberal plea as this. 

We take it that Mr. Dillwyn and Lord Hartington alike are 
for giving a strong Government an adequate command of 
legislative machinery, as well as of administrative machinery,— 
for enabling such a Government to carry such changes of the 
law as it desires by the proper Parliamentary means, as well 
as such changes in the official administration of the country 
as it desires; and that nothing is farther from the wish of 
either than to paralyse, by anything except free discussion 
and large manifestations of national opinion, the hands of 
the party which has for the time gained the ascendancy in the 
State. Even for a peccant Government, * Pecca fortiter ” is 
not a bad motto. Thus, and thus only, the people learn what 
they have done. Weak Governments teach nothing, and dis- 
hearten every one. Least of all should Liberal Governments 
be weak, for that means that even the great majority of the 
Commons, acting on the will of the people, find the friction too 
great for effectual action; and if that be so, the people will 
soon cease to take a vivid interest in political campaigns the 
results of which are determined chiefly, not by the dominant 
purpose of statesmen, but by the passive resistance of clumsy 
popular machinery. ‘To the early removal of that fatal resist- 
ance Lord Hartington has now pledged his clear judgment. 
And with that very important result, Mr. Dillwyn may well be 
satisfied, in spite of the heavy raillery of the Member for 
Burnley. 





THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE IN RUSSIA. 


HERE is, we fear, little further room to doubt that the 
new Czar, after a severe struggle in his own mind and 

many conferences with all manner of advisers, has resolved to 
stand upon the ancient ways. He will refuse reforms, and 
fight the discontented as * hidden rebels.’ That he hesitated, 
with a strong swerve towards a new and wiser policy, appears, 
we think, certain from the preparation of the Ukase settling 
the peasants’ grievances, from the statements circulated or 
permitted by members of his Council to be circulated abroad, 
and from the conversion of that Council into a kind of Cabinet. 
There is no reason to disbelieve the assertions that up to last 
week Count Melikoff thought himself secure; that a plan 
for some kind of Parliament had been drawn up; and that the 
Revolutionary Committee which stands at the centre of Nihil- 
ism, and seeks, it is said, certain definite ends, and which is 
waging war with the dynasty to secure them, paused in suspense, 
awaiting the decision. There is as little room to question 
that the public offer of that Committee to abandon terrorism 
if a Parliament were summoned and an amnesty granted was 
sincere, and that Alexander III, therefore, had the oppor- 
tunity of commencing in perfect safety an entirely new career. 
He has, we fear, thrown it away. It would be childish for 
any foreigner, or even any Russian, to claim a knowledge of 
all the motives—many of them locked within the Czar’s own 
breast—which have produced the final decision; but the most 
probable report attributes great influence to “ arguments from 
Berlin,” the nature of which can be readily conceived, The 
Ozar was entreated not to abandon the general cause of Kings, 
by allowing the Revolutionists even an appearance of success. 
If he yielded, they would believe that he yielded to them, and 
would be encouraged to employ their method in extorting conces- 
sions from other Sovereigns, till no Sovereign or ruling statesman 
in Europe would be safe. It is only, it is alleged, by proving 
assassination to be useless, that assassination can be prevented. 
In addition to the “arguments from Berlin,’ we hear of 
strong remonstrances from the Grand Duke Vladimir, a man 
who greatly influences his brother, and who has been ap- 
pointed Regent of the Ewpire, in the event of any calamity ; 
from the Empress, who has been driven wild by recent events 
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and threats addressed to her children ; and from the Emperor's 
tutor, M. Pobedonostzeff, the President of the Synod, who has 
great influence with him, and who maintains that the Autocracy 
is a divinely delegated trust, not to be laid aside. The Emperor, 
moreover, may very well have felt the reluctance of every 
Sovereign to embark on an unknown sea. At all events, 
whatever his motives may have been, the Emperor, without 
consulting the Cabinet, suddenly issued a proclamation de- 
claring that the autocracy was a bulwark for the country, that 
he would maintain it with the whole force at his disposal, and 
that, assisted by all faithful Russians, he would crush out the 
*‘ hidden rebellion’ which had produced such great disasters. 
The Liberal section of the Ministry, astounded at so vehement 
a declaration, tendered their resignations, which were accepted, 
and will gradually be notified to the world. Count Loris Melikoff, 
the Premier, M. Abaza, the Minister of Finance, and General 
Miliutine, the Minister at War, have already gone ; and M. de 
Giers, the Foreign Minister, is to follow, as speedily as Russian 
etiquette, which does not admit of collective resignations, will 
admit. Count Ignatieff has assumed Count Melikoff’s place, 
and it is believed that the new Cabinet will be composed 
entirely of men devoted to the autocracy at home, and to the 
spread of Russia’s influence abroad. In other and plainer 
words, Count Ignatieff is expected to wage war on the “ hidden 
rebellion ” by measures of repression, and to seek to revive, so 
far as he can, the policy expressed in the Treaty of San 
Stefano. 

It is quite possible that the ideas attributed to the new 
regime, especially with regard to foreign policy, are coloured 
or distorted. An extraordinary number of persons in Germany 
and Austria, as well as England, are unable to judge Russia as 
they would any other country, and view every transaction 
through the medium of an unappeasable hatred. The 
Austrians are always dreading Russian attacks, and the Ger- 
mans have a permanent belief that one day they must fight 
out a grand quarrel with the Slavs. The Jews, too, who have 
mastered so many methods of circulating information, have a 
hatred for Russia, not unjustified by their sufferings, which makes 
them her enemies everywhere,—and their enmity is just now, 
as the tidings of pillage and massacre in the South flow in, 
rising to boiling-point. They even accuse the Emperor, who 
is placing his life visibly at stake, of personal cowardice, 
and assert that he values the autocracy mainly because it 
enables him to take such stringent measures of precaution. 
Making, however, all allowances for prejudice and misrepre- 
sentation and the secret hope of misfortune to Russia, the 
decision of the Emperor is most unhappy. He has missed the 
great opportunity offered him of carrying out his father’s de- 
sign of calling a Consultative Council, and of thus making an 
immense concession, without submitting to any dictation other 
than his father’s will. He has dismissed a group of men who 
were sincerely anxious to commence reform without destroying 
the autocracy, which they consider essential to Russia, where 
any change needs a stronger sanction than that of a new Par- 
liament, and where no one but the Emperor, in whom alone 
the people believe, can overcome the passive resistance of a 
corrupt bureaucracy. And h “1s, by selecting Count Ignatieff, 
inspired all Europe with the idea that he is looking to success 
abroad to restore his popularity at home. There is no proof 
that this fear is accurate. Count Ignatieff, a Greek by origin 
and a diplomatist by training, is probably willing to carry out 
any policy his master may approve, whether at home or 
abroad ; but that is the uneasy expectation created in every 
foreign capital. And above all, the Czar, in renewing the battle 
with the Nihilists, renews also the impression that every- 


pant of the Throne, and with him his entourage, his policy, 
and his engagements, may all disappear. With all projects for 
a Parliament suspended and Reaction fully dominant, every- 
thing depends upon the Czar, and the Czar may fall at any 
moment. The Revolutionary Committee has already accepted 
the challenge thrown down—though we doubt the report, 
credited in Vienna, that it has already acted—and nothing has 
occurred either to weaken its purposes or to make it less formid- 
able to the Russian dynasty. With opinion still fettered, with 
free speech forbidden, with the police still absolute, and with 
no hope offered for the future, the Committee will still find 
assassins ready to its hand. The Czar is probably a braver 
man than his father, Count Ignatieff is credited with unusual 
astuteness, and the precautions taken have been redoubled ; 
the Government even, it is said, going the extraordinary length 
of superseding the servants at Gatschina by Danes imported 


Empress. But neither courage, nor astuteness 
votion can afford perfect protection to a man ‘ee 

go abroad to perform his ordinary duties, must rene 
posed for hours at a review or in a cathedral and int 
return to his palace between windows or along a sth re 
road, ‘There is no safety,” as the Emperor William said Pe 
precautions ;” and if there were, the fact that they are taken 
will keep up for years the apprehension, the unrest, the 8e 
as of imminent revolution, which render progress in Resigg 
impossible. And they will gradually wear out the Ozar m1 
his advisers. It is impossible that great reforms should 
made by an absolute monarch in imminent danger of a painful 
death, and if they were made, there is no proof that the 
would exorcise the danger. As we understand the situation 
the true reason why the Russian Government cannot put down 
the assassins is, in the main, that they are shielded by the 
silent complicity of whole classes who can no longer endure the 
smothering effect of the Russian system, and who, in the 
Bureaucracy, in the Army, in the Police, in the household ger. 
vice of the Palace itself, furnish the Revolutionists with allies 
The very last man arrested, a naval officer accused of fur. 
nishing dynamite to the Nihilists, was when seized on the point 
of being gazetted to the third position within the Secret Depart. 
ment of the Police, and letters signed by the Committee have 
been found in the Empress’s own rooms. Till this complicity 
can be abolished, striking at the Committee is like striking 
through water,—the blows not only become feeble, but go 
awry. The only way to abolish this element of the danger 
by far the most serious of all, is to open a safety-valve, to let 
Russia tell her own grievances, to provide the educated classes 
with a voice, so that their dumb fury may exhale, and that the 
Emperor may, at least, know what is asked of him; and this 
the Emperor, by his proclamation, is understood to refuse to 
do. He shuts down the safety-valve with a clang, and drives 
on. We can see no hope in such a situation, no prospect 
except fresh alarms, followed by new acts of repression, every 
one of which irritates more families, until some one among 
them is ready to become an instrument of the Revolutionary 
Committee. There may be no danger of foreign action—and 
we think there is none—that we should disapprove, but 
there is much danger that the seventy millions of Russians 
will continue to live under a purely repressive, much 
threatened, and, therefore, cruel Government. 


nor de. 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
COURTS. 


‘N the Gazette of Tuesday all who care to do so may read 
the names of the Royal Commissioners appointed to 
“inquire into the constitution and working of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, as created or modified under the Reformation Statutes 
of the 24th and 25th years of King Henry VIII., and any 
subsequent Act.” As the eye passes over the long list, begin- 
ning with “Our Right trusty and Right entirely-beloved 
Councillor Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury,” and 
ending with “Our trusty and well-beloved Samuel Whit- 
bread, Esq.,” it is difficult not to wonder whether one single 
member of the Commission imagines that anything will come 
of its deliberations. Perhaps, those who have the clearest 
convictions upon this point are those who had most to do 
with the Commission’s being granted. The imprisonment of 
certain clergymen had created a general feeling that some- 
thing ought to be done, and as the authorities in Church 
and State were not prepared to do what was really wanted, they 
were naturally anxious to do something else. When a remedy 
has to be discovered, the first step towards making the search 
successful is to be quite clear about the disease. There isa 
sense, no doubt, in which it is true that the grievance of the 
Ritualists has to do with the constitution of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, inasmuch as they now refuse to recognise the juris 
diction either of Lord Penzance’s Court, whatever it is to be 
called, or of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. It 
is permissible, however, to suspect that this disillusionment 
as to the authority of the Courts, was mainly due to 4 pre 
vious disillusionment as to the use the Courts would make of 
their authority. If the Judicial Committee had held sound 
views upon the interpretation of the Ornaments Rubric, the 
invasion of the province of the Church by a secular t- 
bunal would have been tolerated, if not welcomed. It was 
the evil working of the Court, in fact, which opened the 
eyes of the Ritualist party to the vices of its constitution. Itis 
natural enough that men should accept a Court so long a 
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so soon as they have ascertained that it is against them. It is 
gsible, of course, that the Commissioners will _assume that 
they have a right to make recommendations bearing upon the 
articular judgments which have made so much noise. Such 
a conclusion can only be arrived at by considerable straining 
of the terms of the Commission, but if the Commissioners like 
to strain them, we do not know that any one will complain. 
Unless they are prepared to go this length, and make some 
suggestion by which the judgment in the Ridsdale case shall no 
longer be held to be law, they may as well not trouble themselves 
to sit. The Commissioners might recommend, and Parliament 
might sanction, any kind of Court that can be named; but if 
this Court is to start from the status quo and take the judg- 
ments of its predecessor for granted, the root of the Ritualist 
sevance will not be touched. As it is, Ritualism is virtually 
forbidden by law, and what the Ritualists ask is that this pro- 
hibition should be rescinded. No change in the constitution 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts can do this, if it stops short 
at their constitution. If the recommendations of the Com- 
mission are to be of any avail, they must not shrink from 
creating a Court favourable to the straightforward interpretation 
of the Ornaments Rubric, and providing that the next case which 
the Church Association selects for prosecution shall be heard 
as though it were a case of First Instance. It is hardly to be 
expected that any Royal Commission should go this length, 
and still less that its authors should have looked forward to 
its going this length. It seems fair to say therefore that those 
who had most to do with the Commission’s being granted 
are the least hopeful as to its results. 

We do not doubt, however, that to whatever the dislike of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts may be due, that dislike does now 
exist among a large body of the Clergy, including many who 
can in no sense be called Ritualists. Further than this, it 
may be admitted that if this dislike could be removed, a great 
stumbling-block to the harmonious relations of Church and 
State would be removed at the same time. <A well-grounded 
confidence in the authority and fairness of the tribunals which 
administer the law is of immense importance to the well-being 
of society ; and where the jurisdiction of a Court deals only 
with a particular class, it is very desirable that this particular 
class should feel this confidence. We should be sorry if even 
housebreakers did not believe that they would have justice 
done them at the Bar. Now, upon these two points,—authority 
and fairness, a large number of the Clergy feel very{dissatisfied 
with the present tribunals. They object to them because 
they are Lay Courts claiming jurisdiction in spiritual things, 
and because the Judges who compose them are suspected of 
having something else in view than the bare law which they 
have to declare. As regards the first point, the case seems 
to us altogether beyond remedy. So long as the Church of 
England remains Established, the supreme authority within it 
must be the Crown, and the jurisdiction of the Court of Final 
Appeal in Ecclesiastical Cases must be derived from the Crown. 
We do not mean, of course, that this state of things is inseparably 
associated with an Established Church. In countries in which the 
Established Church is Roman Catholic, the ultimate authority 
is the Pope, and the Court of Final Appeal in Ecclesiastical 
Cases derives its jurisdiction from the Pope. So, too, it 
18 quite conceivable that the Church of England might remain 
Established, and yet the Archbishop of Canterbury or the whole 
Episcopate be recognised as exercising supreme authority 
within it, and the Court of Final Appeal in Ecclesiastical 
Cases be held to derive its jurisdiction from him or them, and 
not from the Crown. When we say that so long as the Church 
of England remains Established the supreme authority within 
it must be the Crown, and that the Court of Final Appeal in 
Ecclesiastical Cases must derive its jurisdiction from the 
Crown, we mean that it is altogether inconceivable that 
Parliament should sanction any other arrangement,—that it 
should at the same time maintain the Church as by law Esta- 
blished, and make the Court of Appeal in Ecclesiastical Cases 
Independent of the Crown. As regards the second point, it 
might be possible to make the Court one which should decide 
the cases brought before it without any reference to con- 
siderations of public policy, though even this might be 
more difficult to secure, as it is less often secured, than 
8 ordinarily supposed. But even a Court acting on the nar- 
Towest interpretation of the law may give an unexpected de- 
“sion ; and notwithstanding all that has been said to the con- 
trary by indignant Ritualists, the authority and purpose of the 
Vmaments Rubricdo not seem to us so unmistakable as to make 
it impossible for the Ridsdale judgment to be affirmed, even by 
the most pedantic lawyers that ever put aside the world they 








are living in, in order to place themselves more completely in 
a world that has passed away. 

We frankly confess, therefore, that the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the constitution and working 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts, seems to us unfortunate. It will 
tend to divert attention from that legislation which alone can 
settle the Ritualist controversy, to antiquarian inquiries which, 
however interesting they may be to legal historians, have little 
or nothing to do with present questions. Given, however, 
that a Commission was to be appointed, no exception can 
be taken to the persons of whom it is composed. The two 
Archbishops are, of course, members ex officio, and their lean- 
ing towards the Low-Church side of the controversy is cor- 
rected by the High-Church tendencies of the three other 
Episcopal members,—the Bishops of Winchester, Oxford, and 
Truro. Lord Penzance is there to defend the jurisdiction of 
his Court, and to excuse the blunders which have characterised 
his own administration of it. Lord Coleridge is Lord Chief 
Justice, and so is naturally a member of a Legal Commission. 
Sir Robert Phillimore contributes his long experience as an 
Ecclesiastical Judge, while Mr. Charles and Mr. Jeune repre- 
sent the youngest and most fighting stage of ecclesiastical 
advocacy, and Dr. Deane maintains the traditions of Doctors’ 
Commons. Professor Stubbs and Mr. Freeman are the fore- 
most names among our living historians. Lord Chichester and 
Lord Devon, Sir Richard Cross and Mr. Whitbread, represent 
lay common-sense. The Deans of Durham and Peterborough 
balance one another as regards the solution which they wish 
so see applied to the Ritualistie problem. Lord Bath, Lord 
Blachford, and Sir W. James have probably been nominated 
by reason of their individual interest in the welfare of the 
Church of England, as well as their known ability. A report 
framed by such a body is sure to be interesting and exhaustive. 
We wish that we could think that it would be of the slightest 
practical value. 








THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
HERE has been a curious misunderstanding in the public 
mind as to what was expected of the Revised New Testa- 
ment. Many appear to think thut the Translators were bound 
to leave every passage alone which was endeared to English 
associations by its beauty and rhythm. But with that under- 
standing, no revision need have taken place. Almost every 
passage in the Authorised Version is endeared to English 
associations by its beauty and rhythm. What was wanted 
was some new translation, not necessarily for adoption in 
our Churches,—very likely, the New Translation may never be 
so adopted,—to which men of all denominations not acquainted 
with the original Greek could turn, in order to ascertain as 
nearly as possible what the true meaning of the best Text of the 
original Greek really is; and only where a great loss of beauty 
was the price to be paid for a very slight gain of accuracy, were 
they instructed to leave that small gain alone. Of course, the 
difficulty of carrying out so delicate a task was very great. 
Not unfrequently, a needless change has, we think, been made. 
But, on the whole, we have what we asked for. We have got the 
evidence of true scholars as to what in all essentials the best 
Greek Text really means. And though we may not, and at 
present certainly shall not, use it instead of the Authorised 
Version, the Englishman has now obtained authoritative evid- 
ence of what the original in all probability is, even as 
regards passages in which he is unwilling to give up the 
manifold charm of old and sacred associations. For our own 
parts, we should never think of reading St. Paul’s magnificent 
praise of the highest of all virtues with the translators’ word 
“love,” substituted for the great word to which that passage has, 
it may be said, given birth. “ Charity,” for us, means, in that 
passage, something more and better than “love;” but then 
it is the definitions contained in that passage which make the 
word “charity,” at all events for that passage, a new one. It is 
quite right that all Englishmen should be inforfned that but 
for the creative power of that passage, the Greek word there 
translated “ charity’ would have been much better translated 
“Jove.” Charity means one thing in the thirteenth chapter of 
I. Corinthians, and another thing in the rest of the language. 
The new translation tells us what would have been the nearest 
word, if that passage had not, as it were, given a new birth to 
an otherwise very inappropriate word. 
Assuming that this is the true point of view from which 
to criticise the Revised Version, we must say that most 
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of the faults found with the Revised New Testament seem 
to us rather petty. Perhaps it was a needless change to 
substitute “last’’ for “uttermost,” in the well-known verse, 
“Verily, I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means come out thence, 
till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing,” for “ uttermost” here 
means and can mean nothing but “ last,” and there was there- 
fore no sufficient reason for altering a good word familiar to the 
ear, and in no way misleading to the mind. But this is the kind 
of trivial error, if it be, as we think, an error, which the trans- 
lators have oftener had the strength of mind to resist than the 
weakness to fall into. Even where there was much more excuse 
for a change than there was in this case, they have often 
had the good-sense to avoid such changes, especially where 
the change would have grated far more both on the ear 
and on the mind, than the substitution of “last” for 
‘uttermost’ does. For instance, they have uniformly adhered 
to the translation of d:dacxers by “ master,’ though the 
minority of the Company of Translators have suggested 
in the margin the literal meaning of the word, “ teacher.” 
This was very wise. “Teacher” has, unfortunately, owing 
to its Sunday-school use, acquired such narrow and peda- 
gogic associations, that it would have been a most disastrous 
change to cloud the Text of the Revised Version by such 
an outrage on those finer suggestions which are at least 
as much of the essence of language as the central 
idea. Nor have we, in our study of this Version, as yet 
come on any blunder of this radical kind, though there 
must have been many opportunities for falling into such 
blunders. So far as we have been able to study this 
Version, the most important of all the principles Jaid down 
for the translators,—that they should not without a real differ- 
ence in meaning deviate from the language of the Authorised 
Version, has been fairly well adhered to; and we confess that 
this has relieved our mind of a great anxiety. The utility of 
the new Version might have been utterly destroyed, if there had 
been needless corrections of a petty kind, not essential for the 
purposes of true scholarship, and disastrous for the purposes of 
true feeling. 

But, notwithstanding our strong view on this last subject, we 
are quite unable to blame such alterations as that in the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Sermon on the Mount, where the personal ex- 
pression “the Evil One” is substituted for the abstract word 
“evil.” ‘Let your speech be ‘Yea, yea; nay, nay :’ and what- 
soever is more than these is of the Evil One,” says our Lord, 
according to the present translators, in the Sermon on the 
Mount; and so in the Lord’s Prayer, “Deliver us from 
the Evil One.” The ear, no doubt,—perhaps even the 
mind,—objects to the change in both cases, and in both 
cases, too, there may be some room for doubt whether the 
old Version be not correct. But that is not the point in ques- 
tion. What this Revised Version was needed for was this,—to 
set plainly before the ordinary English reader the meaning 
attached by the best scholars to the best text they could find; and 
it is by no means enough to say that there is still room for doubt 
whether the old Version be not the true one. The only real 
question was:—Was the clear balance of scholarly authority 
—orthodox and heterodox alike—in favour of the text and 
translation now accepted, as compared with that of the Author- 
ised Version? We have no doubt in the world that in this case 
it was so. We believe, indeed, that one of the main purposes 
for which a new Version was demanded would have been de- 
feated, if, the judgment of scholars being what it is, the English 
reader had not been fairly informed of the decided balance 
of the judgment of scholars in favour of the personal language 
in these passages. Most scholars unquestionably think that, 
looking to the oldest interpretations given by the Greek fathers, 
who ought to have understood their own language, exo rot 
movneoy can hardly mean “from evil.” And though we rejoice 
that “teacher’’ was not substituted for “master,” because 
we are convinced that the change would have been to all intents 
and purposes a mistranslation, through its appeal to the mis- 
leading associations now connected with the former word, yet 
not to have warned those who are not scholars that the best critics 
are inclined to ascribe personality to the expression for the 
power of evil used by our Lord in his prayer and in his 
address to the Disciples, would have been, we are persuaded, a 
breach of trust. Of course, the scholars may be wrong, after all. 
But the direction in which the weight of scholarship decidedly 
inclines, is all that the Revision Committee had to consider, 
and there is no manner of doubt, we imagine, that they have 








ae 
decided that question rightly. We observe that the American 
Committee of Revision support the English Committee in this 
great change. 

Further, the changes made by the Revision Committee appear 
to us, as a general rule, not only necessary in substance, but Un 
obtrusive and modest in form; though in some cases, as in the 
translation of the song of the angels (Luke, ii., 14), we think the 
form adopted needlessly awkward and unrhythmical. For the 
most part, however, it is not so. There is nothing but good in th 
change, “Take heed that you do not your righteousness before 
men, to be seen of them,”—a much larger injunction than the 
one given in our Authorised Version, where the word for “ right. 
eousness ” is mistranslated “alms.” There is nothing but good 
in the change made in the passage in St. Mark’s Gospel about 
the unforgiven sin,—‘‘ Whosoever shall blaspheme against the 
Holy Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal 
sin,” instead of “is in danger of eternal damnation,’ which 
entirely misrepresents the original. There is nothing but good 
in the interpolated italic words in the passage concerning the 
things which defile a man, a passage almost invariably mig. 
understood by those who do not know the Greek, as it appears 
in the Authorised Version. The Revision Committee haye 
made it perfectly clear what the Greek really means, “ This 
he said making all meats clean,” whereas, as ordinarily mis. 
understood, the words “ purging all meats ” are not at all appre- 
hended as conveying that our Lord, in these words, denied all 
the fanciful distinctions between clean and unclean food. Again, 
there is nothing but good in the remarkable change made in 
the translation of the story (St. Mark, ix. 23), of the 
father’s appeal for his child, “If thou canst do anything, 


have compassion on us and help us! And Jesus said unto : 


him, ‘If thou canst! All things are possible to him that 
believeth,’”’—where the real drift, of course, is, “You say 
‘If thou canst!’ But it isin you, and not in me, in your faith, 
and not in my power, that the deficiency is likely to be.” Again, 
how characteristic a touch is added to St. Mark’s account of the 
rich young man’s application to our Lord, and the suggestion 
that he should sell what he has and come and follow Jesus. 
Here the translators give us, “But his countenance fell 
(azuyvaces) at the saying, and he went away sorrowful, for he 
was one that had great possessions.” The Authorised Version 
here loses entirely one of the peculiar characteristics of St. 
Mark’s Gospel,—the frequent touches derived apparently froman 
eye-witness. Or again, where the translators give us, in the con- 
versation at the Last Supper,— And whither I go, ye know 
the way,” by way of translating the most authoritative of the 
various texts, instead of, “ Whither I go ye know, and the way 
ye know,” they seem to us to make a vast improvement in the 
sense. Christ did not mean, we believe, that his disciples knew 
whither he was going, but only that they knew the way thither, 
which he explains directly after, by saying that he himself is 
that way. They knew the path, and not the goal. To say that 
they knew the goal as well as the path was apparently untrue, 
as the bewilderment of the Disciples showed. Thomas’s answer, 
“Lord, we know not whither thou goest, how know we the 
way ?” seems to us far more intelligible on the assumption that 
Christ had asserted only that they knew the way, than it would 
be on the assumption that he had asserted also their know- 
ledge of the goal. Thomas thought it essential to their know- 
ledge of the way that they should know the goal; our Lord 
corrects him, and says that life in him, though it will 
lead them where he is going, is possible without knowing to 
what sort of world that life will ultimately introduce them. Or 
to take a passage from quite another region of the New Testa- 
ment, it seems to us a very great improvement to translate St. 
Paul's words (I. Cor., xv., 34), “ Awake up righteously, and sin 
not, for some have no knowledge of God; I speak this to move 
you to shame;” instead of, “ Awake to righteousness, and si 
not; for some have not the knowledge of God: I speak this to 
your shame.” Not only is this a more correct translation of 
the Greek, but it is much more in St. Paul’s fashion to 
attempt to move all whom he addresses to take shame 
to themselves on account of the blank atheism or agnostl 
cism of some of them, than to say blankly out that they 
ought to be ashamed of themselves that so it is. He wants 
to make them feel that, after all, they may be int fault, that it 8 
a subject for some inward self-accusation that their com 
panions should be so ignorant of God, but not to cast it blankly 
in their faces that they should obviously be ashamed of them 
selves because of the atheism of their friends. It is just the subtle 
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difference between urging them to consider whether it be not 
a fit subject for self-accusation, and the blank assertion that it 
jg shameful, which brings out one of the most characteristic 
trait of St. Paul’s mind. 

On the whole, therefore, so far as a cursory examination can 
be a test, we hold that the Translators have done their work 
with good-taste, delicacy, and firmness. There are needless 
alterations indeed, and there is also occasionally a fault 
in the direction of too little alteration. We wish they 
had not left the unintelligible word “ Raca” still untrans- 
lated in the Sermon on the Mount; we wish they had not 
shrunk from giving the nearest English coin they could for the 
« denarius,” instead of translating it by the misleading word 
“penny ;” we wish that in the conversation with Nicodemus 
they had adopted in the text the literal rendering for dvadev, 
which the minority give in the margin (“from above”), instead 
of leaving the “anew” of the Authorised Version. But these are 
mistakes of over-caution, if they are mistakes at all. Unques- 
tionably, the Revised Version will give the whole English-read- 
ing world a very much better conception of what the New Testa- 
ment really is than they have ever had before, and will give it 
without producing any excessive number of those needlessly 
jarring notes which any unnecessary alteration in a book so 
familiar and so dear to the ear as our English Bible, necessarily 
strikes,—causing a sort of instinctive resentment, which it takes 
a good deal of good-sense and good-will to subdue, 





THE ARABS OF THE DESERT. 
{ LANCING through a new volume of poems which the 
author rather absurdly calls “The Love Sonnets of 
Proteus,” we came upon this very fine and suggestive address 
to the Bedouins :— 
“Children of Shem! Firstborn of Noah’s race, 
But still forever children ; at the door 
Of Eden found, unconscious of disgrace, 
And loitering on while all are gone before ; 
Too proud to dig; too careless to be poor; 
Taking the gifts of God in thanklessness, 
Not rendering aught, nor supplicating more, 
Nor arguing with Him when He hides His face. 
Yours is the rain and sunshine, and the way 
Of an old wisdom by our world forgot, 
The courage of a day which knew not death. 
Well may we sons of Japhet in dismay 
Pause in our vain mad fight for life and breath, 
Beholding you. I bow and reason not.” 
The“ many-charactered ” poet bears one character among others, 
we believe, which specially entitles him to judge of Arabs, and 
certainly in this sonnet he has touched with a ringing spear the 
central peculiarity of the Bedouin position. There is no puzzle 
in the world, either to the ethnologist or the psychologist, quite 
equal tothe Arab, whether he dwells in a tent, half-nomad, half- 
robber, or abides in a city of Nejd or South Arabia, the 
oldest, most tranquil, and proudest of republicans. Why 
is he, of all men in the world, the one who changes so little, 
that the person who, of all mankind, most resembles Sheikh 
Abraham in ways and habits and bearing, and, as the 
best observers say, in habit of thought, is his collateral 
kinsman, ninety generations removed, a Sheikh of Syria or 
Nejd? What induces the Arab to seclude himself in a dreary 
peninsula, in poverty such as no European conceives, and there 
live the life of a remote antiquity, a life without object, or 
hope, or fear, a life so persistent that a thousand years hence, 
it Europe does not conquer him, the Arab will be as to-day ? It 
18 not his race, for the Jew is as purely Arab as himself, sprung 
from the same ancestor as himself, and, like himself, has never 
mixed his blood. And yet the Jew has changed. The least re- 
ceptive of mankind has become the most receptive, so receptive, 
that he is more German, more French, more Italian, than 
Italian, German, or Frenchman; the most isolated secks cities 
by choice, preferring Brighton infinitely to the Desert; the 
purely agricultural people have grown into money-changers, 
and the most religious even of Asiatics have become, with mag- 
nificent individual exceptions, utterly earthy. The Arab who 
wanders has changed altogether, while the Arab who remains is 
ashe was in the days of Jethro, even his new creed—for Mahom- 
medanism is parvenu before the Arab—being rather an expression 
of himself than an influence modifying his mind. Christianity 
changed the Norseman, but the Arab was Mahommedan before 
Mahommed, 


What has made the latter so unchangeable? It is not 





any defect of intellect, or want of force of character. All 
who have studied the Arabs in their tents or their secluded 
cities attribute to them the old qualities,—the instinct for 
poetry and romance, and, so to speak, literature; a command 
of their magnificent tongue, such as no uncultivated European 
has of his own language ; a separate energy ; a special capacity 
for comprehending argument, and even for managing affairs. As 
soldier, the Arab is first in Asia, though, from his excessive in- 
dividuality, heis beaten in the aggregate by an inferior people like 
the Turks,—* mud bricks,” as he himself says, “ being better for 
building than diamonds.” The Arab who wanders forth as soldier, 
as statesman, as trader, or, curiously enough, as sailor, 2lmost 
invariably succeeds; and if the English quitted India, it is a 
question whether a Sikh, a Mahratta, or an Arab would 
rebuild the throne of the Great Mogul. It is not energy 
that is wanting to him. His forefathers conquered the 
world, and, unarmoured, defeated even the armoured Bar- 
barians who lived only for battle, founded three empires at least, 
and did not retreat after centuries of contest before the 
Crusaders, the picked warrior emigrants of a dozen Christian 
lands. Allthe men of iron of Europe failed to tear Jerusalem from 
the Arab. To this day, the Arab intriguer rises most swiftly at 
Constantinople, the Arab trader penetrates furthest into Africa, 
the Arab Missionary in Bengal, in Central Asia, in the furthest 
recesses of Central and Western Africa, makes the most numer- 
ous and the most faithful converts. The enervated Hindoo 
of Dacca, the dissolute Pagan of the Gold Coast, becomes, 
when under the Arab spell, the dangerous Ferazee or the 
warlike Houssa. No one who knows the Arab doubts his 
enterprise, and yet he lives on in the Syrian Desert, or in his 
vast, secluded peninsula—Arabia is as large as India, or Europe 
west of the Vistula—unchanged, seeking no advance, complain- 
ing of no suffering, living his life, such as it is, straight on, and 
accepting death as a destiny, neither to be sought nor feared. 
As it was, is now, and ever shall be, world without end,—that 
is his conception of human life. Time is nothing to the Arab; 
progress has no attraction for his mind; wealth, though when 
abroad he seeks it zealously, has no charm to tempt him thither. 
Poverty is nothing to him, for the man who is contented 
with his skin can never be poor. Buckle might say it 
was his geographical position, but that did not prevent 
him from conquering half the Roman world? It is his 
creed? In what does his creed differ from that of the 
Jew, except in certain precepts which should send the 
Arab forth to conquer, not seclude him in the islands of the 
Desert? Itis his poverty ? About all other men we say, and say 
truly, that poverty is a stimulus to advance, that clans of brave 
men able to fight will not remain poor. It is his individualism P 
That is but pushing the question a step backwards, for what is it 
which makes the Arab, who abroad founded Bagdad and Granada, 
and who at home constructs petty States as truly Republican 
as Uri, unable to found a kingdom, or a society which shall 
advance men to the “civilised” Oriental level? What gives 
the Arab alone, even among Asiatics, that perfection of mental 
content which asks nothing even from God, and is so full, as 
“Proteus” says, of “ the courage of a day which knew not death P” 

We suppose the secret must lie, like the secret of the Irish 
peasant’s homesickness, in some charm which the life he leads, 
with its exemption from wants, and from changes, and from un- 
certainties, has for him; but that is certainly a strange lesson 
for the breathless race of Japhet. The most qualified of the 
races of Asia, having conquered a world and its wealth, and 
built cities and devised creeds, and composed a literature, 
shrinks back contentedly to live a changeless life of dreary 
poverty, in the one section of the world which to the European 
is utterly repellent. The Arabs do not believe one word of all 
that Mr. Bright gives to the world as solidly sensible advice, 
and they are content, and among their rivals noble. They 
despise industry, put wealth by as meaningless, keep the tradi- 
tion of the past as a possession, and without decay as without 
progress, live on for ever, as they were in ages of which history 
tells us nothing. What explanation of them has the Comtist, 
with his dream of perfected humanity, to offer? or where is his 
proof that the Parisian, with all his modern vigour and activity 
of brain, and mastery over all the secrets of nature which conduce 
to comfort or to the diffusion of intellegence, will survive the 
Arab, who was before the Pharaohs in all essentials what he is 
now? Durability, at all events, is not lacking to the race which, 
of all others, is furthest from the modern ideal. May it not 
just be possible that the races which halt and wait, as calmly 
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indifferent to the strife outside as if their habitats were planets, 
may conserve energy more than the races which advance, and 
in advancing must expend force of some kind? That it 
is force perpetually renewed by the expenditure, may be 
true; but also it may not, for the Greek has not reproduced 
Phidias, or Auschylus, or Archimedes, nor do we find in Scandi- 
navia the energy which once threatened and repeopled so 
much of the world. Suppose Shem lasts and not Japhet, 
that Mecca survives Manchester, that when Europe is a con- 
tinent of ruins, the Arab shall still dwell in the Desert, ‘ too 
proud to dig, too careless to be poor,” “ not rendering aught or 
supplicating more,” but living on like the Pyramids, whose 
foundations he saw laid. It seems impossible to Mr. G. 
O. A. Head, with his bottled electric force, carried about 
in a valise, but the Arab stood at the gates of On and saw 
the “magicians” and their feats, and stood below the 
walls of Constantinople and saw the Byzantine pour out 
his liquid fire, and despised both Egypt and Rome, and 
went back to the herbless land; and he lives on still, 
not advanced, not degenerate, the ablest though the most 
useless of his kind. Birmingham is great, but it has not 
yet discovered every truth about the destiny of Man; and there 
are fractions of humankind whose governing impulses Western 
Europe as little comprehends as it foresees the future. Imagine 
a clan which prefers sand to mould, poverty to labour, solitary 
reflection to the busy hubbub of the mart, which will not earn 
enough to clothe itself, never invented so much as a lucifer- 
match, and would consider newspaper-reading a disgraceful 
waste of time. Is it not horrible, that such a race should be ? 
more horrible, that it should survive all others ? most horrible 
of all, that it should produce, among other trifles, the Psalms 
and the Gospels, the Koran and the epic of Antar ? 





MR. SPURGEON’S PULPIT DIFFICULTIES. 

“ FUNHIRDLY,” said Paley, in giving his reasons for shifting 

from Dalston to Stanwix, “I began to find my stock of 
sermons coming over again too fast.” Mr. Spurgeon, at a con- 
ference at his Pastors’ College, has been taking his friends, and 
through them the rest of us, into his confidence on the subject 
of his difficulties with regard to praise, prayer, and preaching. 
As to the last, he had nothing more to say than is familiar: 
“ He often walked up and down, anxious to find something to 
say to the people on a Sunday. He would sometimes get the 
outline of a sermon in his mind, with a good text, and, after 
saying to himself, ‘That will do,’ he would find in his well- 
marked Bible how it had been preached before, while what he 
had thought out closely resembled the printed copy. Time had 
been when at ten o’clock on Saturday evening, or even on Sunday 
morning, he had found himself without a text; but sometimes, 
when thus driven in a corner, with nothing to say, he did best.” 
What a contrast to the practice of Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
chaplain, or the frankness with which the author of the “ Hor 
Paulin” informs us that he changed his quarters because the 
change added fifty pounds a year to his income, saved him 
double housekeeping, and enabled him to dispense with the 
task of writing fresh sermons. To be sure, Mr. Spurgeon does 
not write books like Paley’s, nor are his sermons so full of 
sober thought. But many a preacher will feel for him. ‘There 
was a clergyman who, on being complained of to his Bishop for 
delivering the same sermon over and over again, declared 
that he intended to go on preaching it till his congregation had 
appropriated all the teaching it contained. Is some not wholly 
dissimilar resource beyond the reach of a humorist like the 
Pontiff of the Surrey Tabernacle ? 

In a Parliamentary Committee which sat some years ago 
upon a certain Ecclesiastical measure, a witness who had re- 
peatedly used the word “church” was asked what his idea of 
a “church” was. ‘Church ?” replied the witness, facing round 
briskly upon the questioner, “Church? Why, a place where 
you can sit and hear a good sermon.” ‘The Blue-book 
does not record the expression which flitted across the 
features of Mr. Beresford-Hope, nor the passing com- 
ment which Mr. Talbot murmured to himself. But, in 
spite of the typical crudity of the confession of this witness, 
we find, from Mr. Spurgeon’s reported words that, as might 
be expected, the difficulties even of so great an improviser as he 
is, do not stop at the sermon. <A church, even if you call it a 
tabernacle, is something more than “a place in which you can 
sitand hear a good sermon,’—or stand to hear one, like the late- 
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comers who crowd the omnibuses and tram-cars “to hear 


Spurgeon.” In a recent number of an old-established relj. 
gious newspaper, there was a_ story of church troubles 
which had been clipped from an American journal, ang 
manipulated to make it read as if it had all been written about 
an Episcopalian church in England. A practised eye say 
through the artifice at once; a joke about hickory-nuts ig not 
made to sound English by the mere turning of hickory-nuts into 
filberts, and at last the exhausted adapter was tripped up by the 
words, “the long prayer.” He left this bit of the rugged 
original standing, and so all the rest of his labour went for 
nothing. The story was obvious “ meeting-house,”—a palimp. 
sest in which you could read “deacons” underneath “ church: 
wardens,” while “long prayer” stood out of harmony with 
“responses.” Perhaps it is not every reader who will know 
at once what “the long prayer” is, or was,—for it is not always 
the dreadful institution it used to be. In many Dissenting 
places of worship liturgical forms are used, at least in the morn. 
ing, and the order and length of the different offices of praise, 
prayer, and reading are varied from week to week. But itis 
the prayer in which, if we may venture on such an expression, 
the minister and congregation “settle down to it.” It isan 
effort in which a great deal seems to be expected of the 
minister; and there are anecdotes, quaint as true, of the 
disappointment expressed by old-world deacons or elders 
at the small amount of physical power thrown into 
the exercise by modest young probationers. “Ah! he'll 
have to work harder than that, poor man, before we enjoy 
him in supplication.” Many a listener of a serious turn of 
mind has sat in a fidget at the opening of “ the long prayer,” 
wondering how the speaker would begin, for variety in the 
openings is a great difficulty. Another source of anxiety arises 
for the hearer, when this prayer stretches to such a length that 
it is not clear how the inevitable customary topics are to be 
got in. ‘These are, perhaps, in such a case huddled 
together in haste, under cover of the word “ bless” :— 
“Bless the Queen. Bless the Royal Family. Bless both 
Houses of Parliament. Bless the Magistrates. Bless the 
rich. Bless the poor;’—and so on. Happy is the listener 
who has never read the series of benedictory clauses with which 
the “ Loyal Effusion”’ in the “ Rejected Addresses” terminates; 
for the deepest seriousness and the utmost willingness to be 
“Jed” in devotion will not suffice to keep those clauses out of 
any head which has a memory inside it. To which it may be 
added that when petitions are rapidly huddled one upon another 
in that way the mind of the hearer cannot go the pace, and 
devotion breaks down. What is more difficult to follow than a 
prayer of supplicatory pistol-shots, crick-crack, like the calling- 
over of a roster ? 

Mr. Spurgeon was: exceedingly frank upon the subject of 
praise and prayer. The report says that he “advocated 
praise meetings. Prayer did not always come from his pump 
when wanted, and it was good to pour a little water down.” 
This, from a man with so great a gift of improvisation, is inter- 
esting. It hits, almest bluntly, one source of the pain which 
some devout people—who value the prayer and praise a little 
more than the sermon, perhaps—would feel in listening to any- 
thing like “the long prayer.” It is only too plain that, to use 
Mr. Spurgeon’s own words, the “ prayer does not always come 
from the pump when wanted ;’—may we complete the image 
by saying, when the handle is worked up and down? Hear 
a few words from a living divine :—* The thoughts and aspira- 
tions which look direct to God, and the kindling of which among 
a fraternity of men constitutes social worship, are natives of 
solitude; the spectacle of an assembly is a hindrance to their 
occurrence; and though, where they have been devoutly 
set down beforehand, they may be reassumed under such 
obstacle, they would not spontaneously rise, till the pre 
sence of a multitude was forgotten, and by a rare effort of 
abstraction the loneliness of the spirit was restored.” Such 
testimony might be multiplied indefinitely ; but there 1s evid- 
ently a very great difference between the spirit in which the 
subject—or the fact—of prayer is approached. Some look 
upon prayer as the prostration of the soul in waiting com 
munion ; secking and asking, it may be, but not pushing, o 
piling things up. ‘To others, prayer seems to.be more of an 
active exercise; or a regulated sort of outpouring, wel 
thickened with doctrine. Of course, prayer may be an activ? 
exercise with us all; but it was a little surprising to find John 
Wilson, in defending certain services, lay it down, or at least 
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the proposition, that “prayer must be unwritten, 
unpremeditated, else it is not prayer. Can the heart 
er want fitting words ?” concludes Wilson. We should 
“ —Yes, very often indeed, and that, in fact, half the 
pt of pious souls goes up unworded. Here is a short peti- 
tion, which is five hundred years old, and is well seasoned by 
use :—‘ Oh, God! who art the truth, make me one with Thee in 
everlasting love. I am weary of reading, lam weary of hearing. 
In Thee alone is the sum of my desires. Let all teachers be 
silent, let the whole creation be dumb before Thee, and do Thou 
only speak to my soul,” How is the truthfulness of this prayer 
of amediwval monk affected by its being as familiar as the 
«Prayer of St. Chrysostom,” at the end of the Morning and 
Evening Service? ‘The general question of ihe use of fixed 
forms we should, of course, not dream of arguing here, but do 
not our hearts tell us that one great—often overwhelming— 
advantage of a form which is known by rote, and, so to speak, 
saturated with emotion by frequent use, is that the mere words 
pass uncriticised, and that the thought of the soul is led up- 
wards without any struggle? Of course, if no prayer is 
genuine—in public, at all events—unless it is “ pumped up,” 
more or less (we do not quote the phrase offensively), cadit 
gusestio till there is water enough. But why should not a 
preacher like Mr. Spurgeon have full liberty to use written or 
printed prayers, when he pleases ? Dr. Chalmers used to hide his 
written prayer in his Moderator’s cocked-hat; but why should 
not the minister be at liberty to use, in public, utterances of other 
devout souls which have received the hall-mark of universal 
acceptance? ‘To collect a goodly volume of such prayers would 
be about one day’s work; and why should not any minister 
who needed it, or liked it, be at liberty to use this collection ; 
dnterpolating or not, as he pleased? Why should not this be 
as lawful as pouring water into the pump by singing hymns, 
which are not only forms, but very elaborate forms indeed ? 


accept 


THE LAW OF THE OATHS’ CASE. 
Ale have received the following letter from a barrister of 

‘Y some standing :— 

“ Sir,—I hope that Iam a lawyer, and that, as a Liberal, J am 
not blinded by party spirit; but I am unable to agree with 
your correspondent, ‘A Retired Barrister,’ that the illegality 
of the proceedings of the House of Commons in the Bradlaugh 
case is too obvious for discussion. In my opinion, those pro- 
ceedings are strictly legal, and the innovation of which your 
correspondent complains is due to the novelty of the circum- 
stances of the present case. 

“It must be remembered that there is a marked distinction 
between the case of a Roman Catholic or Jew and that of an 
Atheist. At common law, as appears from the decision in 
‘Omichund v. Barker,’ a believer in a Deity is competent to 
take an oath; and if no form of oath is prescribed in any 
particular case, he may take an oath in the form which is 
binding on his conscience. 

“Tfa form of oath is prescribed, that form must be followed, 
and then it is for the person proposing to take the oath to 
decide whether he will take or refuse to take the oath in that 
form. In this sense, it was a question for the conscience of a 
Roman Catholic whether he would take an oath which involved 
a declaration of Protestantism, and for that of a Jew whether 
he would take an oath on the true faith of a Christian. But an 
Atheist, at common law, is incompetent to take an oath, the 
essence of which, as Baron Martin observes in ‘ Miller v. Salo- 
mons,’ is ‘an appeal to a Supreme Being, in whose existence 
the person taking the oath believes, and whom he also believes 
to be a rewarder of truth and an avenger of falsehood.’ The 
words ‘So help me God,’ which Mr. Bradlaugh declares to be 
“sounds conveying to me no clear and definite meaning,’ and 
“a meaningless addendum to a promise,’ are said by Chief 
Justice Willes, in ‘ Omichund v. Barker,’ to be the only material 
words in an oath, the substance of which is that God is called 


‘upon as a witness to the truth of what is said. 


“The question for the House of Commons to decide was not 
whether the existing oath should be preserved, or made a test 
of religious opinion. ‘That question will properly arise on the 
discussion of the Oaths Bill, when those who share my view, 
that Atheism is not a ground for exclusion from a purely 
secular body, may logically express that opinion. In the case 
of Mr. Bradlaugh, the House had to consider what was its 
Own jurisdiction to refuse the oath to one who had openly 





proclaimed and gloried in his incompetency to take it. Mr. 
Bradlaugh began by claiming the right to affirm, on the 
ground that he had more than once satisfied presiding Judges, 
under the Evidence Further Amendment Act, 1869, that the 
taking of an oath would have no binding effect on his con- 
science. He then requested the Times to publish a document, 
in which he stated that it would be ‘an act of hypocrisy’ in 
him to take the oath ‘without protest, as though it meant in 
my mouth’ that without which it has no meaning. If, under 
those circumstances, the House of Commons had no jurisdiction 
to refuse the oath which was to be taken under protest, and was 
to have no binding effect on Mr. Bradlaugh’s conscience, the 
right which that House has of regulating its own proceedings 
is materially limited; and the ‘full House,’ which by the 
Parliamentary Oaths Act, 1866, is required to be duly sitting 
when the oath is taken, becomes a body of spectators powerless 
to go beyond idle forms, or to insist on their observance in the 
spirit, as well as in the letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
“A Barrister IN Practice.” 


Now, the view of the Bradlaugh question taken by our 
correspondent appears to us to be based upon a mistaken 
analogy between the oaths of witnesses in Courts of Justice, and 
the statutory oaths of office or qualification taken by Members 
of Parliament and other public functionaries. ‘The broad, 
general distinction between these two classes of oaths was 
clearly pointed out in both the cases cited by our correspondent, 
—by Chief Justice Willes, in “ Omichund v. Barker,” and by 
Chief Baron Pollock, in “ Miller v. Salomons.” Our correspon- 
dent’s statement of the common law affecting Atheists appear- 
ing as witnesses in Courts of Justice, we do not question. He 
might, however, have added that a witness, when about to be 
sworn in a Court of Justice, may be asked whether he believes 
in God, and in a future state of rewards and punishments. If 
our correspondent’s analogy held good, a Member of Parliament 
presenting himself to take the statutory oath in the House 
of Commons might be asked the like question. We presume, 
however, that our correspondent would hardly maintain that 
this can be lawfully done. Yet, if such a question were relevant, 
it ought to be, and certainly would be, lawful to put it. If it be 
not relevant, then voluntary avowals of belief by Members 
claiming to be sworn are in like manner irrelevant. The 
Atheist who obtrudes and boasts of his Atheism may be a very 
different man, in point of good-taste and good-feeling, from the 
Atheist who respects the convictions of his fellow-men ; but, in 
puint of law, the status and disabilities of the one and the other 
are, and ought to be, identical. 

Our present correspondent’s views are not more at variance with 
those which our former correspondent," A Retired Barrister,” put 
forward in our columns last week, than with the views of the 
framers of the resolution proposed and carried by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, when Mr. Bradlaugh presented himself to be sworn. 
This resolution, which may be presumed to have received the 
sanction of the late Solicitor-General and of the other Conserva- 
tive lawyers who supported it, was founded on the right of the 
House to prevent the profanation of the oath. Butourcorrespond- 
ent feels that, in view of the O’Connell and Rothschild cases, he 
vannot take his stand on this ground. Any greater profanation 
of an oath than for an avowed Catholic to take the Oath of 
Supremacy, or for an avowed Jew to swear upon the true faith 
of a Christian, there certainly could not be. And, as the House 
of Commons has felt itself bound, not only to permit, but eveu, 
by the mouth of the Speaker, to invite, men to commit the-e 
acts of profanation (such is the stress of a system of test 
oaths), our correspondent adopts a view which is tantamount to 
a compromise. His contention comes to this,—that while the 
House of Commons is compelled to let a man confessedly per- 
jure himself, so long as he believes in the difference between an 
oath and an affirmation, it is not compelled to let a man take 
an oath who, like Mr. Bradlaugh, does not believe in the differ- 
ence between an oath and an affirmation. 

From such sophistical distinctions there is no escape, except 
by means of the one simple principle which underlies the deci- 
sions of the House of Commons in the O'Connell and Roths- 
child cases, which is upheld by the dicta of mary Judges, and 
which is brought into prominence by Lord Selborne’s admir- 
able letter. When a form of oath of qualification is prescribed 
by statute, the one thing requisite is that the express direc- 
tions of the statute be literally complied with. It is the duty 
of the House of Commons to take care that this is done, but 
here both its duty and its power in the matter end. Statutes 
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prescribing oaths of qualification, like all other statutes in 
restraint of common right, are to be construed strictly, and to 
be effectual no further than their language plainly warrants. 
And the House of Commons is wholly without statutory warrant 
for taking judicial notice of the religious beliefs of Members 
presenting themselves to take the usual oath, whether such 
judicial notice be founded on their own avowals, or on evidence 
obtained aliunde. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Sir,—The fable of the Sibylline Leaves represents the truth of 
Trish history, and in a special sense that of the Land Question 
in Ireland,—legislation found too little, because offered too 
late. During forty years before the Union, the Irish Parlia- 
ment refused even inquiry; during sixty years after the Union, 
of inquiry there was enough, and proposals for reform abounded. 
Of one hundred years of apathy and discussion, the outcome 
was the Consolidation Act of 1860, which effected all the land- 
lord wanted, but practically did nothing for the tenants. In 
1865, a moderate scheme for protecting their improvements was 
proposed and would have been accepted by the tenants, but the 
opportunity was lost. In 1870 was passed the Act which, 
reversing the freedom-of-contract policy of 1860, legalised 
status, and virtually recognised the historic claim of the 
tenants throughout Ireland to be co-partners with their land- 
lords. The Act of 1870 was proclaimed a settlement. The 
same language is now held respecting the Bill of 1881. This 
view is, I am convinced, unsound and full of dangers, which 
can only be averted by a frank recognition of the warnings 
which the past offers to the future. The Act of 1870 was 
a great advance, yet it failed as a message of peace. The 
“ Lords’ and Tories’ amendments,” as the popular analysis of 
Mr. 8S. C. Buxton clearly shows, materially contributed to the 
failure, especially to the fatal aggravations due to three bad 
seasons—1877-78-79. Is it reasonable to suppose that Lords 
and Tories will abstain from similar “amendments” in 1881 ? 
But suppose that the Act of 1870 had fully carried out Mr. 
Gladstone’s intentions, assume for the Bill of 1881 the most 
favourable result, its issue from the Parliamentary ordeal, 
strengthened by friendly, uncurtailed by hostile amendments ; 
I apprehend, nevertheless, that it will not and cannot settle the 
Trish Land Question. I speak of it now as a measure for 
reorganising the relations of landlord and tenant. The failure 
of the Act of 1870, hastened and aggravated by remediable 
defects, was essentially due to the attempt to solve by legisla- 
tion a problem insoluble by such methods. Monopoly and 
competition, with their inevitable results—rack-renting land- 
lords and land-grabbing tenants—are urged as reasons for 
legislative interference. But these arguments apply to all 
forms of landed property,—to every kind of dealing with land. 
Tf valid, they justify and require a permanent interference by 
the State with sale and purchase, with leases, with inheritance 
and devise, equally with yearly tenancies. No one proposes, or 
would propose, a measure so extreme. Why not? ‘The only 
way out of the logical difficulty lies in recognising the truth— 
which English economists are so slow to admit—that the rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant is not universal and necessary, but 
natural and beneficial only under certain social conditions. 
Where and so long as these exist spontaneously, as in England 
and Scotland, they will work. But in Ireland these conditions 
have never existed, and the attempt to create them by law is 
futile. The bad landlords, be they few or many, who made the 
Act of 1870 necessary, defeated its policy, and, I believe, will 
defeat a much stronger Act than the Bill of 1881 is likely to 
prove. Its real value, therefore, as a reform of the relation of 
landlord and tenant is, to my mind, that of a transitional mea- 
sure, calculated to facilitate, in a gradualand equitable manner, 
a social and political revolution, the aim of which should be 
the substitution for all that portion of the land-owners who 
cannot exercise the rights, yet fultil without legal compulsion 
the duties, of property, of an occupying proprietary, small 
and large, pursuing agriculture as a branch of industry, 
while supplying elements of social harmony and _ progress. 
History presents no example of a European country where, 
under modern conditions of society, Government, even the 
strongest, has successfully attempted to supply by law those 











difficult and delicate relations under which alone, when x5 

taneously recognised, the harmony of an agricultural copart. 
nership can be maintained. Holding this view, convinced gt 
once of the urgency of the Bill of 1881, and its impotence to 
settle the Irish land question by galvanising the strained 
relations of landlord and tenant into an unreal life, I see 
with regret the want of vigorous efforts to enlist English 
public opinion in favour of the part of the Bi!) of the most 
vital importance for the future,—that which relates to the con. 
version by purchase and Government loans of tenants into 
agricultural proprietors. The’ proposals of the Government 
are certainly a great advance upon the Act of 1870. But they 
need to be strenethened and enlarged. The Government does 
not propose compulsory expropriation of any class of landlords, 
or offer them the choice of selling their estates. Nor could this 
be reasonably expected. But surely this might more fully re. 
cognise the statement of the Committee on the Act of 1870, in 
their report of 1878, that “ there is a general desire on the part 
of the tenantry to become absolute owners of their farms. 
Why not give full effect to their unanimous recommendations 
that “the restrictions against alienations and assignments 
during the continuance of the loan should be repealed,” and 
that, “as a general rule, four-fifths of the purchase-money 
might be advanced by the Board?” The points of paramount 
importance, however, are the constitution and working of the 
Land Commission. The Irish “ nettle’ was never so dangerous 
as now. Safety can be plucked from it only by the firmest and 
most courageous grasp. The reform of the relation of land- 
lord and tenant is, no doubt, the most pressing need. But the 
best, indeed the only guarantee for the thoroughness even of 
that reform, lies in the conviction that its accomplishment is 
not a settlement, but merely the affirmation and transitional 
adjustment of a copartnership in the land, which—as in all 
other European countries—when once legally acknowledged, can 
only terminate by the complete, though it must be hoped 
gradual and just, separation of the partners, and redistribution 
of their copartnery interests in the land, the labour and the: 
capital incorporated with the soil of Ireland.—I am, Sir, &., 

Dublin, May 16th. Hewry Dix Horton, 





VIVISECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—If Mr. Romanes would prove what he asserts, that the 
opponents of Vivisection are pursuing a harmless Will-of-the- 
Wisp (I quote his words from memory, but I believe accurately),. 
he would deliver us from what some feel to be one of the most 
painful and haunting thoughts of their unoccupied moments. 
I can sincerely say for myself, for instance, that to discover 
Professor Mantegazza’s book on “Pain” to be a record of im- 
aginary experiments, would be as great a boon as some piece of 
personal good-fortune that would be thought worthy of much 
congratulation. We have no pleasure in pursuing this agita- 
tion. We have very great pain in so doing. We should owe 
sincere gratitude to any one who would convince us that we: 
might turn our minds away from a subject so revolting and so 
thorny. Of course, this cannot be done by such assertions as Mr. 
Romanes has hitherto put before us. Our very reason for carrying 
on this agitation is that we consider the sympathy with creatures 
who cannot awaken or revive it by any plea for themselves, a 
feeling too weak to be left to struggle unaided with any powerful 
opponent, such as the love of knowledge; and when we are 
simply assured that our anxiety is needless, we only feel it more 
strongly. When men of science tell us that they see no harm 
in any of the experiments that we deprecate, they are merely 
telling us over again what is the ground of our action. Nothing, 
indeed, could blind such men as Mr. Romanes to this, but the 
curious succession by which, in our day, the physicist has taken 
up the place of the priest as a quasi-inspired teacher of important 
truth. Nevertheless men of science are not, therefore, debarred 
from saying much which would reassure us on the subject. For 
instance, Mr. Romanes, in his letter to the Times, after stating 
that he has witnessed most of the experiments of an eminent 
physiologist, proceeds to say that he had never seen one which 


all the world might not have witnessed. I do not feel any wiser" 


after I have read this sentence than before. I fcel sure that 
Mr. Romanes would not have used the expression of such exper 
ments as Professor Mantegazza’s; but then, I feel sure that 
such experiments would be extraordinarily rare from the hands 
of an Englishman, and that they would hardly ever have a wit 
ness, even if they were performed. So far as this goes, it 18 @ 
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sfactory reflection ; but it does not go any further than we 
had got before. If Mr. Romanes had said that he had never 
geen any pain inflicted that he should have objected to 
endure himself for a fit purpose, then, indeed, I should 
have felt really enlightened and relieved. Even then, I cannot 
say that all my mind would have been entirely convinced, 
pecause, as a matter of fact, no man has ever given us a descrip- 
tion of the most trifling of these experiments from their passive 
experience, but still it would be a substantial satisfaction to 
know that this is the honest opinion of one who has witnessed 
them from the active side. But to say that all the world might 
have witnessed them, is only saying once again that Mr. 
Romanes sees no harm in them. And so, again, when he tells 
us that the Anti-Vivisectionist pamphlets and reports are exag- 
gerated, without pointing out any specific instance of exaggera- 
tion, he is only telling us over again that he is a Vivisec- 
tionist. 1f any one thought them unexaggerated—that is, if 
any one thought that, on the whole, they gave a true expression 
of the case—he would become an opponent of Vivisection, and 
we know Mr. Romanes is not one. 

As the gist of ull these pamphlets consists of extracts from 
the Vivisectors’ own accounts of their experiments, the simple 
point at issue is, are these extracts faithfully rendered? Any 
one can satisfy himself on this point by reference to the 
original works kept for the special purpose at the office of the 
Victoria-Street Society, and to be consulted (gratis) every day, 
during the usual office hours.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN OppoNnENT OF VIVISECTION. 
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AMBIGUITY OF THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC. 
{fo THE EpiTor OF THE * SPECTATOR, ”] 

Sir,—There is an error in your article on this subject last week, 
which I am sure you will allow me to point out, as it seems to 
bea very prevalent one. The error is in supposing that the 
Courts of Law have declared that the Ornaments Rubric is 
ambiguous. ‘The Courts have declared precisely the contrary. 
By far the most eminent of the Courts, both in the number and 
reputation of the Judges, which have adjudicated on the legality 
of the disputed vestments were the Judicial Committees which 
saton the Liddell and Ridsdale cases. The former declared 
that “the same dresses ...... which were used under the 
First Prayer-book of Edward VI., may still be used.” The 
judgment in the Ridsdale case, which is the last on the subject, 
says:—“ In the opinion of their Lordships, if the only law as 
to the vesture of the Clergy is to be found in the Ornaments 
Rubric, the use of the vestments of the First Edwardian Prayer- 
book is not merely authorised, it is enjoined.” 

I submit, therefore, that neither in English law nor English 
grammar is there any ambiguity whatsoever in the Ornaments 
Rubric. “If the Rubric is taken alone,” to quote the language 
of the Ridsdale judgment, it is so unambiguous, that there is no 
possibility of dispute as to the vestments which it legalises. 
How, then, did the Court arrive at the extraordinary conclusion 
that the vestments in question are illegal?“ By reading into” 
the Ornaments Rubric “the order as to vestures,” in a certain 
“Book of Advertisements,” published in the year 1566; the 
Ornaments Rubric, on the other hand, being a statutory enact- 
ment of the year 1662. Now, on these Advertisements, I ob- 
Serve as follows :— 

1, There is no proof that they ever had the force of law, and 
there is strong evidence that they never had. 

2. Their object indisputably was to force the Puritans to 
conform toa minimum of ritual observance, and not to forbid 
the use of any ritual observance which had been previously 
legal. 

3. The Advertisements, neither directly nor by implication, 
forbid the disputed vestments. 

4, But even if they did, and the prohibition had the force of 
law, it would unquestionably be abrogated by collision with a 
Parliamentary enactment a hundred years later. Neither the 
Ornaments Rubric of 1662, nor the statute which sanctions it, 
makes the slightest reference to the Advertisements of 1566; and 
1s it not monstrous, therefore, that those Advertisements should, 
first, have a negative arbitrarily interpolated into them by the 
Court, and should then be “read into” the Ornaments Rubric, 
for the purpose of rendering that illegal which the Rubric, 
“taken alone,” is explicitly declared by the Court to legalise ? 
I think it so monstrous, that I strongly object to any device, 
like the proposal to abolish the Rubric, by which its monstrosity 
shall be concealed. I live in the hope that when the passions 





and prejudices of the hour are lulled, men’s eyes will be opened 
to the dangerous precedent which the Judicial Committee have 
set. There is not an enactment on the Statute Book which may 
not be made to mean the reverse of what it plainly says, by the 
system of interpretation which the Court, in the Ridsdale case, 
applied to the Ornaments Rubric. Remember that the Clergy 
of the Church of England are bound by the Ornaments Rubric, 
but are not bound even to have heard of the Advertisements, 
which, nevertheless, they are bidden to “ read into the Rubrie,” 
under pain of fine and imprisonment. If the use of the dis- 
puted vestments is wrong, let them be made illegal in a con- 
stitutional manner, and not by a judicial perversion of plain 
and unambiguous language. 

I must add that I do not agree with Dr. Littledale in im- 
puting conscious and deliberate fraud to the Court. My 
impression is that there is no aberration of judgment, however 
extraordinary, which may not be explained by the hypothesis 
of a powerful and inveterate prejudice.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Maucotm MacCout. 

[We never said what our correspondent attributes to us,— 
that the Courts of Law had decided the Ornaments Rubric to 
be ambiguous. What we said was, that “other Judges had 
given a different reading of the Rubric” from that of Sir J.T. 
Coleridge; and surely it is a different reading of that Rubric to 
maintain, as the Judges in the Ridsdale case maintained, that 
it must be read along with various other documents which 
practically neutralise its apparent drift. Mr. MacColl is very 
likely quite right in his argument; but his argument goes to 
establish a totally different reading of the effect of the Orna- 
ments Rubric from that of the Ridsdale Judges.—Ep. Spectator} 

THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC. 
{To THE EpirorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—That there may be such a thing as law by misadventure 
—say, through some marvel of misinterpretation fallen into by 
an exceptionally able and weighty Court of Final Appeal—that 
for such misadventure the remedy lies in new legislation; and 
that in the meanwhile law-abiding men must abide and obey ; 
these truths, applicable unmitigatedly in “ Saturn or Jupiter,” 
may require Anglican (as other truths have required Hibernian) 
mitigations. 

At any rate, I submit that the question now, in the first 
place, requiring righteous solution is not,—What would be 
found to be the mind of the existing Church, were all law and 
Rubric as to the Vestments suddenly swept away ? but,—What 
is the legal meaning of the legal language of the existing law, as 
laid down in the existing Rubric, the law which, as they under- 
stood it, men have relied and acted upon, and have been perse- 
cuted, prosecuted, punished (i will add, demoralised), for so 
relying and acting upon it ? 

Tam no Ritualist. Of the Ridsdale Court (then sitting) I 
said, in the columns of the Spectator, “Could any ‘ Church 
Court’ be better counted upon for ability or impartiality 2” 
and—though few can read the Ridsdale Judgment with more 
amazement than I do—in a similar case, of a Court similarly 
constituted, I should say the same still.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Selby Vicarage. I. W. Harper. 


P.S.—It has often been noted that the Ridsdale Judgment 
makes “shall be” equivalent to “shall nof be.” The fallacy, 
however, on which that conclusion rests mainly has been much 
overlooked. The Bishops of 1662, says the Judgment—and the 
Bishop of Carlisle said it lately in Convocation—were pledged 
to the status quo, i.e. (by validity of the Advertisements), to the 
illegality of the Vestments. Illegal, therefore, by compulsion 
of honesty, they must have meant to leave them. But the 
Bishops had never seen the Ridsdale Judgment, and may not 
have known of the validity of the Advertisements. In that 
case, they must have believed that the Vestments were legal. 
Legal, therefore, by that same compulsion of honesty, they must 
have meant to leavethem. That this latter is the true account 
may, I believe, be proved to little less than demonstration. It 
frees us from the interchangeableness between “shall” and 
“ shall not.” : 





THE BISHOPS AND SUNDAY TRAINS. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Dr. Littledale is mistaken in saying that all the Bishops 
signed the memorial about Sunday trains. Bishop Hampden, 
of Hereford, did not sign it. The only document signed by all 
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the Bishops, for many years past, was the condemnation of 


“Essays and Reviews,” some twenty years ago. 

On the more immediately important point, however, I believe 
Dr. Littledale to be right. If you will investigate the matter 
carefully, instead of finding “ amusement” in the notion, I 
think you will find that the Privy Council has on many occa- 
sions given judgments, not of law, but of policy; and has, in so 
doing, deliberately misstated facts, perverted justice, misinter- 
preted documents, and contradicted itself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ely, May 14th. Coxrer Abas. 








POETRY. 
—_@—— 
OLD DREAMS. 
Wuent are thy footsteps I was wont to hear, 
O Spring! in pauses of the blackbird’s song ? 
I hear them not : the world has held mine ear 
With its insistent sounds, too long, too long! 


The footfall and the ‘sweeping robes of Spring, 
How, once, I hailed them as life’s full delight ! 
Now, little moved I hear the blackbird sing, 
As blind men wake not at the sudden light. 


Nay, not unmoved! But yestereve I stood 

Beneath thee, throned, queen songstress, in the beech ; 
And for one moment Heaven was that green wood, 

And the old dreams went by, too deep for speech. 


One moment,—it was passed; the gusty breeze 
Brought laughter and rough voices from the lane; 

Night, like a mist, clothed round the darkening trees, 
And I was with the world that mocks again. 


So near is Eden, yet so far; it lies 
No angel-guarded gate, too far for sight ; 
We breathe, we touch it, yet our blinded eyes 
Still seek it every way except the right. 
F. W. B. 


ART. 
--?>-- 
TRE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
In our first notice, we spoke a little of the reason why the 
increased interest of the public in Art matters had not actually 
advanced the cause of Art, and considered one or two of the 
explanations of that apparent anomaly. In this notice, we intend 
to point out a few of the more interesting works in the present 
exhibition, giving, as usual, what reasons are admissible in our 
brief space, for the conclusions we announce. That the Academy, 
taken as a whole, is peculiarly uninteresting in the subject- 
matter of its pictures, there can be no doubt, for, to tell the 
plain truth, there are not half-a-dozen subject-pictures out of 
the thousand (we omit the architectural drawings, engrav- 
ings, &c.) which will arrest the public attention. Nay, more 
than that, looking back swiftly over the compositions which 
fill the line, we do not at first remember one which 
stands out amongst its fellows as pre-eminently good, 
or even pre-eminently striking. Take, for instance, the 
most ambitious, we had nearly said arrogant, work in the 
exhibition, a large canvas, full of life-size figures, and entitled 
“Diana or Christ ?” by Mr. Edwin Long, A. This represents 
a Christian maiden brought to trial at Ephesus. “ Let her 
cast but one grain of incense, and she is free.” Such is the quo- 
tation attached to this picture, and it sufficiently explains the 
subject. It seems an ungracious task to find fault with a work 
which shows so much patience and elaboration, so much 
research, and, at all events, some amount of worthy motive. 
But the truth is, that in looking at this composition we are 
reminded forcibly of King James’s retort to his old Scotch 
nurse, when she preferred an impossible request for her son’s 
advancement,—* I’ll mak’ him a baroneet, if you like, Lucky, but 
the De’il himsel’ canna mak’ him a gentleman.” So we feel 
about Mr. Long,—that the Academy which has already created 
him an Associate, may go still farther and make him an 
Academician, but that no number of Academies could ever make 
him an artist. This is not so much a good picture or a bad 
picture, as it is not a picture at all. It is no more a picture 
than the largest panorama in the world; it lacks, somehow, all 
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artistic feeling, though it shows so much artistic sill. Noart 
could have painted the row of women’s faces behind the J ud 
with their absolute uniformity of feature and expression; th 
look like repetitions of one another, seen as we sometimes gee 8 
long perspective of ourselves, by the accidental composition of 
two looking-glasses. Indeed, after looking at the picture for g 
minute or two, one becomes conscious of nothing but a row of 
straight, rather blunt, noses, which seem to prolong themselves. 
into infinity. Some wit or other—we forget whether it was jp. 
Punch or elsewhere—called this work the “ Disputed Cab-fare” 
and the witticism, though severe, was not uncalled for. The trath 
is that the sentiment of the work is false throughout. It is not 
morbid, or overstrained, or painful, but simply and utterly 
artificial. No man, woman, or child, with the faintest approach 
to artistic feeling, the slightest amount of dramatic insight,. 
could for a moment be taken in by this playing, this gentlemanly 
trifling, with the great facts of faith and martyrdom. The cackleof 
praise which has followed the exhibition of this composition shows. 
more clearly than anything else could have done, the utter incom. 
petence of those who profess to lead the public taste, for it shows 
that they are incompetent to distinguish good manufacture from 
good art. For, as we have said before, there is no art, rightly 
speaking, in this picture at all; the divine fire has never 
touched it, its merits and its faults alike are outside the 
categories of Art. There could be no greater satire upon our 
English ignorance of all true Art value, than the fact that its: 
painter is probably at the present time the most successful 
artist in England. 

Turn from this to the work in the third room facing 
the entrance-door, by the newly elected Associate, Mr, 
Frank Dicksee, entitled “The Symbol,” and we find traces 
of the same lack of artistic feeling which ruins Mr. Long’s 
work. ‘The Symbol,” however, is miles ahead of the 
first-named picture, both in feeling, colour, and _painting,. 
and, indeed, only just misses being a great success. It misses 
its point from a very curious cause,—that is, the over-anxiety 
of the painter to make his picture beautiful. To do this, he 
has had recourse to the introduction of a vast quantity of 
beautiful things; he has painted each thing with intense patience 
and the most careful deliberation; he has chosen beautiful 
colours for his dresses, beautiful marbles for his architecture, 
beautiful flowers and trees for his decoration, and beautiful. 
faces and forms for his characters; he has studied his light 
and shade with most careful reference to its effectiveness, and 
composed his lines with equal care,—and then he has some- 
how failed to do more than make every one who sees 
the picture say, “ How beautifully it is painted!” Ah! my 
dear young sir, may we add to the chorus of congratu- 
lation and praise which has welcomed, and, in one sense, 
welcomed justly, your work, the warning whisper in your 
ear, “It won’t do! Very near, indeed, to fine-art, but not 
the right thing, yet. You are too cold, too clear, too clever, if 
you like, to be a great artist, at present. Your pictures are to 
fine-art, what ‘ behaviour’ is to fine manners, a first-rate sub- 
stitute, and one which many people will even prefer, hut not the 
real thing.” For the execution of this picture, no words of praise 
could be well too high. The painting, not to mention other 
portions, of the arm of the old beggar, is a marvel of patient 
and delicate work. 

In this third room is Sir Frederick Leighton’s principal 
picture, called “Idyll,’—two women reclining under a tree, 
and a bronzed shepherd playing the flute to them ; behind, 
a flat landscape, with a river winding away to the sea 
This work is both refined and beautiful in its drawing, 
but it lacks vitality, and the composition is unfortunate. 
In fact, it would cut up into two fairly good pictures,— 
one of the reclining women, one of the piping shepherd. 
Ag it is, the eye is. attracted chiefly by the bare, brown 
back of the player, and has to be absolutely forced away to the 
other side of the picture, before it can take in the women at all. 
The latter are of that preternatural, waxy transparency of 
skin, which Sir Frederick Leighton has accustomed us to of late 
years, and are most clearly and distinctly, much “ too bright 
and good for human nature’s daily food.” They seem to have 
been fed on milk and roses, never to have felt a SOrTow, or 
struggled with a thought, or even to have experienced a Joy, 
except a joy of that languid, tepid sweetness, which they are 
gaining in the picture from the soft air and the softer music. 

The difficulty which prevents us and, we believe, many others 
from appreciating the beauty of these pictures by the President, 
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is that while they are clearly not natural, and not intended to 
be, they are still less intellectual or spiritual ; they have no 
trace in them of the imperious fancy which impels some artists 
to paint lights that “never were on sea or shore,” but seem 
rather to be carefully-chosen and deliberately - expressed 
opinions on the part of the painter, that this unmoved sweetness 
is the thing worth aiming at in life and art. It is curious to 
think how, with much of the Greek form, this painting of Sir 
Frederick’s is utterly at variance with the Greek spirit, 
and echoes only the sickly side of the old Epicurean creed. 
To pass for a moment from figure to architectural painting, 
let us have the pleasure of saying, as strongly as possible, 
that there is one work in the Academy of unmixed merit 
and beauty, and that this work is by a woman. This 
is No. 453, in the sixth room, and is called “St. Mark’s, 
Venice,—the Piazza Inundated,”’ and is by Miss Clara 
Montalba. This is a very large, upright picture, in which 
the great cathedral church stands, facing the spectator, at the 
end of the piazza. The marble pavement is slightly flooded, 
and somewhat in the foreground a knot of pigeons are splash- 
ing about in the water. The sky is of luminous white clouds, 
with breaks of blue sky seen between. The church stands ina 
glow of soft, yellow sunshine. It is difficult to believe that a 
subject of such intense difficulty as “ St. Mark’s”’ has always 
proved to artists has been thoroughly mastered for the first 
time by an English lady, and by one, moreover, who, though she 
has given many proofs of her great talent, has always hitherto 
found her chief subjects in pictures of water and shipping. But 
this is indeed the case. Speaking as we do from a thorough 
acquaintance with the place depicted, we can say without hesi- 
tation, that this work is as faithful to the general character and 
details of St. Mark’s as even Mr. Ruskin could desire; and that 
it is not only faithful, but it is executed with an amount of 
delicacy and artistic skill which can hardly be praised too 
highly. If there were no other points of merit, the manner in 
which the glow and richness of the old mosaics within the 
arches above the entrance-doors is given, without being 
obtruded, and is contrasted with the delicate transparency of 
the wet marble, would be sufficient to demand the highest 
praise. But from first to last, the picture is beautiful. 
The foreground and middle-distance of plain, wet marble, 
is preserved from being tame and uninteresting by its 
wonderful gradations, and by the delicate fidelity with which 
every little accident of colour, surface, or reflection has been 
dwelt upon. The sky glistens with wet sunshine (if we may 
use such a phrase), and the church itself lifts its marble pinna- 
cles into the clouds, with that strange look of fairy lightness, 
combined with perfect strength, that is so peculiar a character- 
istic of the real building. We are not aware whether Mr. 
Ruskin has yet seen this picture, but if he has, it must surely 
have done his heart good to sce his favourite building so 
worthily painted. 

Mr. Poynter, R.A., this year sends only three contributions, 
all of them, we believe, portraits, though one is disguised 
under the name of “ Helen,” and accompanied by an extract 
from Mr, Morris’s “ Earthly Paradise.” The largest of these 
works is a full-length portrait of Lord Wharncliffe, in shooting- 
dress, remarkable for nothing but its size, and a certain hard 
clearness of painting which occasionally marks Mr. Poynter’s 
work. The portrait of Helen is a piece of careful but eminently 
unsympathetic work. The hands are well drawn and carefully 
painted, and so are the widely-open blue eyes, the folds, too, of 
the red-and-gold mantle are very carefully drawn and patterned ; 
but here all praise must cease. The skin is of that unpleasant, 
leathery sort of texture in which this artist rejoices, lacking all 
transparency and health; the colour of the dress and background 
is very unlovely, and the conception of the figure and face as 
“Helen,” is simply absurd. ‘This is no Helen, who has sinned and 
suffered,and whom sin and suffering have left calm and passion- 
less, and a little contemptuous; but a decent English girl, who 
knows nothing as yet which is not in the boarding-school curricu- 
lum, and whose beauty, as Mr. Poynter paints it, would certainly 
never set either Scamander or ‘Thames on fire. Mr. Hook’s 
two pictures of “The Nearest Way to School,” and “ Diamond 
Merchants, Cornwall,” show him quite at his best. Both are 
as fresh and healthy as their subjects, and those subjects are, 
as usual, on the West Coast of England, with fisher-boys and 
girls poking about amongst the rocks, with the bluest seas 
and greenest of downs for a background. Let us close this notice 
with the mention of the noble portrait of Sir Frederick 





Leighton, by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. (484), one of the finest ever 
of Mr. Watts’s portraits, and as splendid a piece of colouring as 
we know in modern Art. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
DR. WHEWELL.* 

Mrs. Stair Dovetas has shown much tact, judgment, and 
ability in the performance of a task which presented some un- 
usual difficulties. It would appear that when the memoirs of 
Dr. Whewell were first projected, they were intended to consist 
of three separate parts—scientific, academic, and personal— 
which were to be undertaken by three different hands. This 
plan has not altogether succeeded. Three years ago, indeed, 
two volumes of Dr. Whewell’s scientific correspondence were 
edited by Mr. Todhunter, of Cambridge ; but the biographer’s 
art was in this case so manifestly lacking, and the letters were 
presented in such a bald and disconnected form, that they 
excited little interest or attention. It seems, moreover, that the 
expected history of Dr. Whewell’s academic career has not been 
forthcoming, and Mrs. Stair Douglas (aided by the advice of 
the late Mr. J. L. Hammond) has interwoven the records of his: 
public life with his intimate correspondence. We cannot but 
think that the original scheme—involving, as it did, three 
parallel lives of the same person—was too extensive, and that 
even now the most judicious course would be to suppress the 
separate volumes of scientific letters, and to incorporate the 
more interesting of them in Mrs. Douglas’s Life. 

As things now stand, this Life, which is a book likely 
to be widely read, and to afford such information as to Dr. 
Whewell as a busy world may still demand, necessarily 
leaves untouched the main sources of his public reputation, 
and dwells with unavoidable disproportion on his private 
feelings and history. From one point of view, indeed, this mode 
of treatment will be of real advantage to Dr. Whewell’s memory. 
This volume will show him in a character of which the world 
saw but little,—as a man, namely, who lived mainly in the 
affections, and was capable of strong and chivalrous attachments, 
which give to his intimate letters the interest of the unre- 
strained self-revelation of a most simple and loving heart. There 
is, indeed, scarcely any trace in these letters of the grave defect 
which was so unfortunately conspicuous in Dr. Whewell’s public 
demeanour. His tendency to blustering impatience was, per- 
haps, the only stain—it was a serious one—which his obscure 
origin and rough up-bringing had left on a nature in many 
waysrefined, and even noble. He had never “ learnt manners,” 
and though his massive violence of scorn might sometimes seem 
impressive and fitting when he was exposing some charlatanism 
or resenting some injustice inflicted upon others, it served toa 
often merely to defeat or obscure his own reasonable aims. The 
question of the maintenance of order in the Senate House may 
serve as an illustration of what we say. The Undergraduates, 
whether of Cambridge or Oxford, who how], shout, and make 
other disturbances during public ceremonies, are far from 
carrying Undergraduate opinion with them. They are mainly 
members of the obscurer Colleges, and belong to the lowest of 
the social strata into which a tacit judgment divides the Under- 
graduate world. The judicious ruler of a large body of high- 
spirited young men ought in such a matter to be able to support 
himself by the sympathy of the best bred and most sensible among 
them, in his restraint of the rest. But Dr. Whewell, as Vice- 
Chancellor in 1856, managed to set them against him as one 
man. 

During a contested election, he shut them out of the Senate 
House. “They screeched and howled outside,” he says, “ tilt 
they were tired; and when I went home at four, they were 
assembled in great numbers, and hooted me all the way to 
Trinity. This was really music to my ears, for though I was 
sorry to vex the men, I was glad to hear them own themselves 
beaten.” Vigour of this kind may succeed, perhaps, with navvies, 
but hardly with Undergraduates; and it shows in strange 
contrast to the touching allusions to his recené bereavement 
(in the death of his first wife), which fill his letters about this 
time. While he was conferring Degrees, in the midst of the 
tumult, “Tears,” he says, “ were trickling down my face great 
part of the time. So unlikely a thing in a Vice-Chancellor in 


* The Life of William Whewell, D D., late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
By Mrs. Stair Douglas. London: C. K. Pauland Co. 1881, 
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his chair, that probably nobody saw .it; I hope so, And now, 


darling, I tell it to you, that I may not feel so lonely, nor life 
so very worthless.” This letter is to a favourite niece by 
marriage, to whom many of the most pleasing pages in the 
volume are addressed. It is, indeed, remarkable with what an 
energy and comprehensiveness of affection he seems to have 
thrown himself into the family of his first wife, a Miss Marshall, 
of Hallsteads. To his own relations he seems to have been 
uniformly kind and faithful, and their affection for him was 
evidently very strong; but his introduction to a group of 
persons of easier position and wider outlook on life appears to 
have developed in him a fresh brood of sympathies, which con- 
tinued to increase in depth and vividness till his life’s end. All 
the force and massiveness of his nature poured itself readily into 
emotional channels, and like many men whose combativeness 
and self-confidence make a serious barrier between them and 
their ordinary male acquaintance, he was at his best with 
women, for whom he had an endless store of tenderness, 
chivalry, and respectful esteem. Two brief quotations will do 
much to reveal these two aspects of his character :— 

“To-day,” he writes to the Marchesa Spineto, in 1836, “we had 
several strangers in hall, and it happened that your friend —— sat 
next me. I recollected his kind reports with regard to me, and was 
looking out for some opportunity to read him a lesson. So, when he 
happened to pay me a very extravagant compliment, I told him thas 
he overwhelmed me; that we were not in college accustomed to com- 
pliments; that we were straightforward, plain-spoken men, some 
times, perhaps, too much so; that we never thought of saying much 
good of one another to our faces, though we might think a great 
deal; that we rather inclined to dwell on the points where we dif- 
fered, and liked to fight these out in a resolute and uncompromising 
way, which excited no shade of ill-will, because it went upon the 
supposition of a common love of truth and a mutual esteem; that 
this kind of robust argumentation might seem rude to strangers, but 
that it was, in fact, one of the great privileges and happinesses of 
college life. All this, and a good deal more, I discoursed to him, in 
a quiet and a good-humoured manner (I assure you it is true, and 
you may ask him if you like); and he appeared to be much edified, 
for he listened with some deference, and assented with great 
cordiality. He even declared that he had been witness of such 
disputes with great pleasure. Still, I have great doubts whether he 
has yet got right notions; I think his mind is too shallow to hold 
them.” 





One can weil imagine the discomfiture of the too flattering 
stranger, whose most abject deference could not save him from 
the loud exposition and emphatic disapproval of the Doctor 
Formidabilis beside whom an unkind fate had placed his chair. 
But with this naive exposition of the advantages of bluff 
plain-speaking, and the pleasure of a stand-up fight, we may 
contrast a letter written to Mrs. Austin in 1856, soon after the 
death of his first wife, which shows the craving for sympathy 
which accompanied Dr. Whewell’s combative spirit :— 

“Tt seems to me,”’ he says, “at present at least, doubtful whether 
literary and intellectual occupations will ever supply any large 
portion of such relief. I have been led to feel that the main value 
of such employments is the points of sympathy which they supply 
with those with whom we live. Thinking itself seems a very aimless 
and useless employment, when there is no one to whom one is in the 
habit of imparting one’s thoughts.” 

Turning from these indications of private character to the 
records of public work which are included in this volume, we 
find much of interest with regard to the development of 
University and college institutions. It is not often realised how 
large a part of the fabric of Academic life is a creation of this 
century; and the late Master of Trinity’s voice was loudly 
raised on one side or the other of almost all the questions to 
which this growing life gave rise. The Moral and Natural 
Science Triposes at Cambridge owed their existence mainly to 
him, and he foreshadowed the important changes in the 
Classical Tripos which have since been carried out. On the 
other hand, his extreme self-confidence, and his fondness for 
absolute rule, made him less useful in high positions than a 
man of his force and energy might have been expected to be. 
if the University of Cambridge were to weigh the merits of the 
Heads of Colleges whom she has known during this century, it 
it is not the virtus Scipiadae, but the witis Sapit ntia Laeli that 
she would be likely to regret the most,—not the brilliant and 
commanding Master of Trinity, but rather her latest loss, the 
cautious and impersonal wisdom of Dr. Bateson, of St. John’s. 

Dr. Whewell’s memoir contains only two correspondences on 
speculative matters; one, namely, with Mr. Spedding on Bacon, 
and one with Mr. Myers, of Keswick, on the foundations of 
morality. Both of these will be read with interest. But the 
attractiveness of the book before us does not depend on any 
subtlety or novelty of the ideas which Dr. Whewell’s letters 





ee 
contain. It lies in the spectacle of the simple tendernesses of 
a robust nature,—of a certain buoyant confidence in the possi- 
bility and permanence of virtue, which places the followin, 
lines, trivial as they may seem, among the most characteristic 
of their author’s compositions :— 
“To Miss Kate MAtcoLm, oN ER TentH Birrupay, 
“Though, dearest Kate, this ancient College 

Has never seen you, to its knowledge,— 

Ne’er saw you shake your clustering hair 

Within its battlemented square, 

Nor ope delighted eye to gaze 

Upon its odd collegiate ways, 

Yet know this College views you still 

With deep respect and warm good-will; 

And hearing (walls, you know, can hear) 

Your honoured birthday now is near, 

It bids, its high behest to fill, 

My artless fingers hold the quill, 

And write, and lay (as is most meet) 

Its best good-wishes at your fect. 

For an historian tells, dear Kate, 

In history of ancient date, 

How on a lady’s birthday once, 

Who lived in joy and innocence, 

A friend, her best and dearest one, 

With mild, benignant eyes looked on ; 

And sighing, as she sometimes would, 

For she was not so gay as good, 

“Ob, might nine years, dear child,’ she said, 

‘Roll over thy belovéd head, . 

As free from care, and grief, and sin, 

As those that have already been!’ 

And how, in turn, the lady raised 

Her head, and somewhat gravely gazed, 

As wondering whence the sigh began, 

And asked, ‘ And pray, why not, Ma:man ?? 

Now you, dear Kate, an age can claim 

Far above this historic dame ; 

Yet if a birthday wish you hear, 

That still may be for many a year 

Happy as hitherto your lot, 

Sure you may ask, like her,—‘ Why not ’ 

Why should not beaming smiles continue 

To make their radiant dwelling in you, 

Undimmed their shine, though changed their trace 

From infant glee to maiden grace ? 

Why should not peaceful thoughts and pure 

In your unfolding heart endure, 

And shed their sunshine on your way 

From childhood’s dawn to woman’s day ? 

And tho’ no more the baby figure— 

We sce the little fairy bigger— 

Why should not all around you yet 

Greet you with looks affectionate, 

And still about your pathway press 

With thoughts of love and tenderness ? 

Oh, dearest Kate! be still your lot, 

To wonder, and to ask, ‘Why not ?’”” 
















Trifling and playful as these verses are, they show the inner, 
the truer man. A husk of roughness and violence too often 
concealed him from the world; but beneath all this, the san- 
guine and vigorous temperament threw itself into benevolence 
and aspiration, and the strong man kept through all the battles 
of life the upright simplicity, the clinging affections of the child. 





REVELATION AND CRITICISM.* 

Tus is a work of unique importance in itself, and in relation to 
the controversies of the time in which we live. There is no 
work in English literature which covers exactly the same ground, 
or deals with the same topics. For the first time, the English 
reader has in his hands a competent account of the critical 
method, with some of the most marked results which flow from 
its application to the literature of the Old Testament. It is 
unnecessary to say, coming as the book does from the pen of 
Professor Robertson Smith, that it is a book distinguished by 
marked ability, by profound learning, by clearness of style, and 
incisiveness of thought. No man can mistake his meaning, and 
no one can henceforth be in doubt regarding the scope, bearing, 
and results of the critical method. ‘The alarm caused’ in the 
Churches in Scotland, England, and America by the former 
articles of Mr. Robertson Smith was largely due to the vague- 
ness which necessarily arose from their dealing with detached 
fragments of a large question. It was impossible to say to what 
large results such a way of dealing with the Old ‘Testament 
might lead. Now, however, the results will be apparent to all, 
and the duty of every one interested in these questions is to 
examine with calmness and fearlessness the calm, able, and 
reverent book of Professor Robertson Smith. 


—— 





a The Old Testament in the Jewish Church; Twelve Lectures on Biblical Criticism. 
By W. Robertson Smith, M.A. Edinburgh; Adam and Charles Black. 
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The most cursory perusal of this important volume will bring 
home to readers of all classes one momentous conclusion, which, 
if we mistake not, will prove to be a great factor in the present 
disturbed state of religious thought. Critics of the school of 
Kuenen, as well as critics of the most conservative kind, will 
acknowledge that Professor Robertson Smith is a man of com- 

tent learning and ability, and of marked acquirements in 
those studies which form part of the necessary equipment of the 
historical critic. It is a fact of immense significance that a man 
of his weight has found and rested in a position which, as far 
ashe is personally concerned, affords him ground from which 
he can accept and vindicate the Divine and Supernatural in 
Revelation, while giving to the method of histcrical criticism the 
most unbounded legitimate scope. Scientific criticism has been 
discredited in the eyes of the Churches by its too large use of 
mere negations, and by its being identified, too frequently, 
with the method which assumes as its fundamental principle 
the denial of the supernatural and the divine and the personal 
in nature and in history. It is something to find a competent 
scholar and critic who can put into the very forefront of his 
teaching such a position as the following :—* The Bible is a 
book of experimental religion, in which the converse of God 
with his people is depicted in all its stages, up to the full and 
abiding manifestation of saving love in the person of Jesus 
Christ. God has no message to the believing soul which the 
Bible does not set forth, and set forth not in bare formulas, but 
in living and experimental form, by giving the actual history 
of the need which the message supplies, and by showing how 
holy men of old received the message, as a light to their own 
darkness, a comfort and a stay to their own souls.” It ought 
to afford some strength and courage to those who are in alarm 
and fear, to find that Professor Smith takes with him, as the 
life of his criticism, the postulate of a living, personal God, in 
personal converse with man, and revealing to man, in personal 
ways, the truth which it most concerns him to know. In Pro- 
fessor Smith, firm, unwavering faith in Divine. Revelation is 
united with and reconciled to the utmost severity and strictness 
in the use of scientific method. 

We are not without hone that the reconciliation which Pro- 
fessor Smith has found for himself may admit of a wider appli- 
cation, and be found available both for other people, and for 
organised bodies such as the Churches of England and Scotland. 
It may not be possible for all people to agree with Professor 
Smith in the particular conclusions to which he has come. 
There is room in these questions for a wide difference of opinion. 
But there can be no room for difference of opinion among 
competent and reasonable people that the use of scientific 
criticism is absolutely indispensable to a due understanding of 
the literature of the Old Testament. The difficulty up to this 
time has been that scientific criticism has been mainly in the 
hands of those who have brought to their criticism certain 
naturalistic presuppositions, which have eliminated from the 
Old Testament all that marked it as unique among the literatures 
of the world. Now, is it not possible for Christian apologists 
to wrest their weapons from the hands of naturalistic critics, 
and use them for the defence of those positions formerly as- 
sailed by their means? All will recognise that in this book 
there is an able and scholarly attempt to accomplish this end, 
and to conserve that which has made the Bible a spring of life 
and moral strength to the nations, while striving by the use of 
criticism and of scholarship to set the facts in a more luminous 
order. A solution of the problem is surely possible, and Pro- 
fessor Smith’s book amounts to a demonstration of its possi- 
bility. Nevertheless, @ solution can only be reached, not by voting 
down his views as objectionable, but by a calm and lengthened 
diseussion of the whole merits of the case. ''o the Free Church 
of Scotland has been entrusted the solution of a problem which 
is now agitating the mind of Christendom. -For the first time, 
in all its length and breadth, in all its wide issues, the problem 
is before that Church. And it is to be hoped that such a solu- 
tion will be won by that Church as will go far to settle the 
problem for the Churches of Christendom. 

As regards the Lectures themselves, the first lecture sets 
forth with great clearness the theological position of Professor 
Smith. To him the Bible “is a history,—the history of the 
Work of redemption, from the Fall of Man to the Ascension of 
the risen Saviour; and the mission of the Spirit, by which the 
Church still lives.” ‘To him the object and the aims of criticism 

ae to retrace the history of the sacred volume up to the first 
origin of each separate writing which it contains, and to set as 





far as possible each separate writing in the light of the historical 
circumstances amid which it originated. The lectures proceed 
to recount in historical order the various ways of Christian 
interpretation, and the relation of these to Jewish tradition. 
Of the Jewish tradition, Professor Smith says, “It was not 
complete; that is, there never was an authoritative interpreta- 
tion of the whole Bible. It was not continuous,—that is, many 
interpretations, which at some time had general currency and 
authority, were figments of the Rabbins, which they had not 
received by unbroken tradition from the time when the passage 
was first written; and finally, the Rabbinical tradition was not 
uniform,—that is, the interpretation, and even the reading, of 
individual texts was often a subject of controversy in the 
schools of the Scribes, and at different times we find different 
interpretations in the ascendant.” This lecture leads the 
way to a valuable description of the Scribes, and their 
function in relation to the Scriptures, and to the Hebrew 
text. Two lectures are devoted to the Septuagint, and to 
the many interesting questions regarding it; and one lecture 
is given to the history of the Canon of the Old Testament. 
Thus far the discussion is general, and is concerned with the 
enunciation of the general principles of criticism, and with 
the historical questions of the Text and of the Canon. The last 
six lectures take up special topics, such as the Psalter, the 
traditional theory,of the Old Testament, the law and the 
history of Israel during the exile, the position and work of the 
prophets, and the various stages through which the legislation 
passed. It is not possible for us to do more within our limits 
than indicate, in this general way, the contents of these remarkable 
Lectures. But we may say that the most striking part of them 
is the part where the author firmly plants his foot on historical 
ground, and from the practice of Samuel, David, and the Kings 
and people of Israel and of Judah, deduces the kind of institu- 
tions and laws under which the people lived, the sacred places 
where they worshipped, and the ceremonies then in vogue 
among them in their worship of Jehovah. He has no difficulty 
in showing that the elaborate ceremonial of the middle books: 
of the Pentateuch was never actually carried out or obeyed in 
Israel or Judah, before the time of the exile. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that if these books were in existence, and their laws of 
binding force on Israel, they should have been so systematically 
and continuously ignored and disobeyedas it can be demonstrated 
that they were disobeyed. How to account for the strange silence 
of the historical books of Scripture regarding the institutions and 
laws of the Levitical legislation, is part of the great problem set 
by the Old Testament to Biblical critics. In these lectures 
we have the answer of Professor Smith, an answer which is 
accepted by many critics of the present time. The merely 
English reader will now be able to judge for himself of the 
truth and probability of the critical reconstruction of Old- 
Testament history and legislation. Is the Levitical legislation 
the last term, and final form, of a long series of successive 
developments of prophetic and priestly legislative programmes, 
carried on for nearly a thousand years? Or is it, as the tradi- 
tional view represents, the starting-point of the national 
history, given to Moses during the forty years of the wandering ? 
Does the Levitical legislation date from the time of the exile, 
or is it Mosaic in detail, as it is in principle? Or is it possible 
to advocate an intermediate view? We do not think that the 
matter is yet ripe for decision. Much work remains to be done 
before scientific theology can ascertain the facts, or frame a 
theory which can adequately account for the facts. We think 
that much patience and forbearance are needed on all sides, on 
the traditional and on the other side, for the question is grave 
and complex, and needs for its settlement the deepest reverence, 
as well as the wisest and best scientific thought of our time. 
While we concur with Professor Smith in his estimate of the 
critical method, and admire the ease and strength with which he 
handles it, we cannot say that we agree with him in the particular 
results to which he has come. One great result is this, that the 
Levitical legislation is later than Ezekiel. Well, one of the tixed 
dates of Old Testament criticism is Ezra’s coming to Jerusalem, 
and his leading the people to accept the Pentateuchas the sacred 
code and absolute rule of faith and life. We may accept it as 
an indubitable fact that the Pentateuch, in its present form, 
dates at least from Ezra. But Ezra’s return from Babylon is 
not later than the year 450 B.C. According to Professor Smith, 
the Torah of Ezekiel is the revelation of a ritual for the Second 
Temple, and contains the principles of all the details of the 
legislation of the middle books of the Pentateuch. Now, this 
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eketch of the new ritual is precisely dated in the book of Ezekiel. 
It is in the fourteenth year after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar. The theory of Professor Smith, in thisaspect 
of it, would necessitate our giving credence to the view that the 
Levitical legislation grew up, was developed, and systema- 
tised by a combination of old customs with the Torah of 
Ezekiel, during the period of little more than a century 
that intervened between Ezekiel and Ezra. It involves that 
during the exile, while there was no sanctuary, no priestly 
service, and no sacrifices, men of authority in Israel busied 
themselves with sketching a theoretical system of ceremonial 
worship, to take effect after the restoration. It seems to us ex- 
tremely improbable that such should be the case. In such 
circumstances, a people grow intensely conservative, and are 
more interested in searching out and preserving former customs, 
than in sketching ideal plans for new services. Is there any 
parallel to this postulated result in the history of the world ? 
We find a great difficulty in accepting Professor Smith’s view 
here. Indeed, the extraordinary amount of literary fertility 
during the exile which the more recent critical construction of 
the history of Israel demands, has always been with us a chief 
difficulty in the way of its acceptance. Is a period of exile and 
depression ever a period of literary productivity ? Is there 
not, in fact, too much stress laid on the legislation of Ezekiel ? 
There is no external evidence that the Torah of Ezekiel had 
the mighty influence attributed to it by Professor Smith. 
These are some of the difficulties which we have in accepting 
Professor Smith’s particular view, but we have no hesitation 
in saying that this book of his has rendered it impossible for 
any one intelligently to hold the traditional view. It is hence- 
forth untenable. 


MAJOR SERPA PINTO’S AFRICAN BOOK.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Arrica affords eligible opportunities for considering the Ant, 
and the observer is occasionally wise in running away from that 
moral-pointing insect. While Major Serpa Pinto was still in 
the Ganguellas’ country, he encountered a terrible specimen, 
revealed by the cutting-down of wood for his encampment :— 

“T saw,” he says, ‘a sudden commotion among my blacks, who 
then took to their heels in every direction. On the very place which 
I had selected for my camp, appeared issuing from the earth millions 
of that terrible ant called by the Bihenos Quissonde, one of the most 
redoubtable wild beasts of the African continent. The natives 
say it will attack and kill an elephant, by swarming into his 
trunk and ears. It is an enemy which, from its countless 
numbers, it is quite vain to attack, and the only safety is to 
be found in flight. The length of the quissonde is about the eighth 
-of an inch; its colour is a light chestnut, which glistens in the sun. 
The mandibles of this fierce hymenopter are of great strength, and 
utterly disproportioned to the size of the trunk. It bites severely, 
and little streams of blood issue from the wounds it makes. The 
chiefs of these terrible warriors lead their compact phalanxes to 
great distances, and attack any animal they find upon the way. More 
than once I have had to fly from these dreadful insects. Occasionally 
upon my road I have seen hundreds of them, apparently crushed 
beneath the foot, get up and continue their march, at first rather 
slowly, but after a time with their customary speed, so great is their 
vitality.” 
The giant-ants, as big as our black-beetles, who are enabled 
by their size to terrorise their industrious neighbours, upon 
whom they quarter themselves in luxurious idleness, are also 
notable creatures, but only the quissonde among ants will 
attack man. All along his route Major Pinto picks up bits of 
information about the animal and insect life of Central-South 
Africa, on which we wish we could dwell. In describing 
the sufferings of the expedition from hunger during their 
long march to the Ambuella country, he says :—“ Few sports- 
men in Europe can form an idea of what it is to hunt for 
actual food. If it can be called a pleasure, it has a good alloy 
of actual pain in it.” On several occasions they were reduced 
to eating inassango, or canary-seed, a dreadful edible, detested 
by the author with an intensity that is constantly breaking 
out in his book. Massango reminds the reader of the 
miserable desert-growth on which poor Burke and Wills, the 
Australian explorers, starved in the waterless plains. The 
carriers fell ill, getting goitre and inflammation of the 
stomach ; Major Pinto had fever, but he could not attend much 
to it, being obliged to doctor and nurse his invalids. Happily, 
the marshy banks of the Cuando abounded in leeches, and he 
applied the handy creatures freely. Well or ill, he had to 
march on, for the provisions were exhausted, and the road lay 





* How I Crossed Africa: from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, By Major 
Serpa Pinto. Translated by Alfred Elves. London: Sampson Low and Co 








a 
through a depopulated country, where leopards, cobras, and 
paroquets, whose shrieking was deafening, abounded. They 
never came upon elephants, or any old trace of them, though 
they met a band of hunters making for a district in which those 
animals were said to abound. They found some beautiful 
exquisitely-scented, unknown flowers, but were not so much 
affected by the discovery as by the first present sent them 
by the Sova of the Ambuellas. It was a dish of boiled 
Indian corn! This Sova, an old man, was a grand, well. 
dressed personage, who entertained his guest with an oe. 
cruciating performance on a concertina! From him Major 
Pinto hoped to learn something of the country he wag 
about to enter, but the Sova could tell him little or nothing, 
A curious description is given of a people called the Mucas. 
saqueres, who occupy, jointly with the Ambuellas (of whom the 
author expresses the good opinion quoted in our “ First Notice”), 
the territory lying between the Cuando and Cubando, the latter 
dwelling on the rivers and the former in the forests. The 
Ambuellas are barbarians, the Mucassaqueres are the true 
savages of south-tropical Africa. ‘The author considers this 
curious race, which, in his opinion, belongs to the Hottentot 
group, worthy of the special attention of anthropologists and 
ethnographers. After the Esquimaux and the Australian 
tribes, these people seem to be the most wretched of human 
beings :— 

“They construct no dwelling-houses, or anything in the likeness of 
them. They are born under the shadow of a forest tree, and so they 
are content to die. They despise alike the rains which deluge the 
earth, and the sun which burns it ; and bear the rigours of the seasons 
with the same stoicism as the wild beasts. In some respects they 
would seem to be even below the wild denizens of the jungle, for the 
lion and tiger have at least a cave or den in which they seek shelter, 
whilst the Mucassaqueres have neither. As they never cultivate the 
ground, implements of agriculture are entirely unknown among 
them; roots, honey, and the animals caught in the chase constitute 
their food, and each tribe devotes its entire time to hunting for 
roots, honey, and game. They rarely sleep to-day where they lay 
down yesterday ; the arrow is their only weapon, but so dexterous 
are they in its use, that an animal sighted is as good as bagged.” 
The two races are as different in personal appearance as they 
are in habits. The Ambuella is a black of the type of the 
Caucasian race, the Mucassaquere is a white of the type of 
the Hottentot race, in all its hideousness. The author 
could not succeed in making a sketch of any of the latter. 

The Ambuellas, among whom the author had some amusing 
adventures, were the first people he fell in with who did not 
conceal their plantations in the forest. Their fields were all in 
the open, by the banks of the stream, which leaves rich deposits 
in its overflow, and they dig deep trenches to drain the ground. 
Irrigation, properly so called, the author has never known to 
be practised by any African tribe. In this country of richest 
pasture, and free from the terrible tsetse fly, there are no cattle ; 
the only live stock possessed by the Ambuellas is domestic 
poultry. To the question,—Why is this? the following is the 
answer: “Cattle constitute the greatest wealth of the African 
peoples, and, as a matter of course, always excite the cupidity 
of their neighbours. They are the permanent cause of the un- 
ceasing wars between the West Coast and the Bihé.” The 
Ambuellas are mild, sociable, and hospitable, and their women 
are treated with more consideration than those of any other 
tribe within the author’s knowledge. They are tolerable woods- 
men, and skilful wax-hunters; and they are capital fishermen. 
Their river is astonishingly rich in fish; the author obtained 
eighteen different varieties, and the natives assured him that 
the specimens were far from complete. A very interesting 
account of the curious bird called “the indicator” occurs 1 
this portion of the narrative :— 

“No sooner does man penetrate into one of the extensive forests 
of South-Central Africa, than the indicator makes its appearance, 
hopping from bough to bough, in close proximity to the adventurer, 
and endeavouring by its monotonous note to attract his attention. 
This end having been attained, it rises heavily upon the wing, and 
perches a little distance off, watching to see if it is followed. if no 
attention be paid to it, it again returns, hopping and chirping as 
before, and evidently inviting the stranger to follow in its wake, and 
when the wayfarer yields, it guides him through the intricacies of 
the forest, almost unerringly, to a bees’ nest.” & 

Passing out of the Ambuellas’ country, the expedition 
entered upon a series of difficulties and dangers which render 
this book one of the most adventurous records of travel ever 
written. Major Serpa Pinto precedes his narrative of a period 
during which he admits that his life was a constant eee 
by some depressing observations upon the South-Centra 
African tribes. He is disposed to regard the civilising of the 
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ro in Africa as a pure chimera. is In order,” he says, “to 
ream of many exalted spirits in the Old World, there 

must be a white man for every black upon the African soil, as 

by such means only can the element of civilisation be made to 
outweigh that of savagery.” Of all the tribes he met with, the 

Bihenos alone had been brought in contact with the civilisation 
of the western coast, and concerning them he had been told by 
a friend :-—“ Mark me, the best of the Bihenos are incorrigible ; 
impress this truth upon your memory, and you are safe in dealing 
with them.” Major Pinto bore this counselin mind, and succeeded 
in managing them ; but it must have been a severe trial to a man 
of such a disposition as that which reveals itself in the whole 
of his work, to have to deal with such abominable and in- 
human wretches. He spares us the multiplication of instances 
of their hideous cruelty ; we wish we had not read those which 
he gives. “It was,” he says, “after I became acquainted with 
the Hambundo dialect, that I learned to value them at their 
true price. Occasionally, at night, when quiet in my tent, I 
overheard the snatches of talk uttered around me, and no one 
would believe what I did hear.” The reader finds no difficulty 
in believing that “no chief of bandits in Europe requires, to 
maintain discipline among his horde of miscreants, greater 
energy and firmness than the European in Africa requires to lead 
and keep in hand savages of such a nature.” When the river 
Ninda was reached, the ills which flesh is heir to in South- 
Central Africa reached their height. ‘Thorns to be struggled 
through that tore off the travellers’ clothes, and picked 
out pieces of their flesh; lions roaring and hyenas “ laugh- 
ing” all night about the camp, while the dogs barked 
incessantly, and the men lay shivering and burning with 
fever and were nearly wild with the pain inflicted by a cloud 
of flies as small as grains of dust that had swooped down on 
them as evening fell, and penetrated their nostrils, ears, and 
mouths,—such were the conditions of that “sylvan life” of which 
Major Pinto naively remarks that, “ when it is thickly sprinkled 
with wild beasts, it is not pleasant.” After the Ninda, among the 
affluents of the Zambesi, comes the Nhengo, with its overhanging 
trees and thousands of aquatic plants, running through an 
immense, spongy plain, the resort of myriads of snails and vast 
numbers of tortoises, and then the Zambesi or Liambai. Major 
Pinto saluted the great river with natural enthusiasm; we are 
rather sorry that he shot two sportive hippopotami and a 
basking crocodile, in honour of his arrival. He had now to 
encounter new and unknown dangers (Capello and Ivens 
had parted company with him long before, and their defection 
is not explained), and the romance of travel reaches its 
height in his narrative of his sojourn at Lialui, the new capital 
of Ungenge, Lui, or the Kingdom of Baroze, for by all three 
names is the vast empire, of which Dr. Livingstone has related 
the history, known to the world. King Lobossi, twenty years 
old, and with manners which might pass for good at a Euro- 
pean Court, and Gambella, his chief counsellor, a black Riche- 
lieu, dowblé with a black Talleyrand, are an extraordinary pair. 
The author incurred many dangers at their treacherous hands, 
assassination and starvation included. When at length he got 
away and resumed his march, making scientific observations 
which are full of interest, a more terrible experience befell him. 
The man he trusted most, the blackest traitor of all, had been 
sent back to hurry up the supplies promised by King Lobossi. 
Major Pinto was resting, after an observation of the first 
satellite of Jupiter, when one of his men—a faithful servant, 
this—awoke him and said:—‘ Sir, we are betrayed; all our 
people have fled, and have stolen everything!” It was true, 
three men only remained to help the European wanderer in the 
heart of unknown Africa, and the sole weapon that was left 
them for defence, or procuring of food, was “the King’s Rifle ” 
(the gift of King Louis of Portugal), with its cartridges, caps, 
and complete bullet-casting apparatus. But the lead for making 
the bullets? Major Pinto went at once to the wood where he 
had that day spread out his net to dry. Had the traitors taken 
that, too? No, it was still there, kept outstretched by the 
weight of the lead fastencd to its outer meshes; and that lead 
meant safety and success. The journey of the four men from 
that day forward is of intense, but painful interest. The 
ehtire responsibility, of course, rested with Major Pinto, and 
how he bore the burthen of danger, privation, and suffer- 
ing, especially as he was “devoured by fever, undermining 
his life,” during the whole time, is a mystery indeed. He 
knew that at Patamatenga, some 375 miles from the place 
at which he was deserted and robbed, an English missionary 
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resided, and he determined to return to Lobossi’s quarters, and 
try to get help from him to reach that spot. The king received 
him well, and told him he had not connived at the flight of his 
Quimbares ; but this Major Pinto knew to be false, for without 
the consent of Lobossi they could not have crossed the Zambesi. 
We cannot dwell upon the romantic episode of the explorer’s 
detention by Lobossi, but assure our readers that they will 
find it deeply interesting; and also the marvellous account 
of his canoe voyage on the Zambesi, when he got away at 
last. Of the great Gonha cataract the author gives a 
beautiful description, and also scientific details of the whole 
system of the cataracts of the Upper Zambesi. Of the 
valley, he says:—“ Full as it is of beauty, fertility, and 
natural wealth, it exhales from its bosom, amid the aroma of 
its delicious flowers, a pestilential miasma.” ‘The river voyage 
abounded in danger, and when the travellers landed to seek 
provisions, lions and hyenas usually greeted their appearance. 
At last the voyage ended, just above a rapid, which is the first 
link of that chain of falls which terminates in the greatest 
cataract in the world, the Mozi-oa-tunia, or Victoria Falls,— 
afterwards eloquently described by the author, who denies, 
however, that they can be either depicted or described. Major 
Pinto then took to the land, and was rejoicing that the mis- 
sionary was not far off, when, on his arrival at Embarita, on 
the left bank of the Cuando, he was informed that a white 
man, who was neither a missionary nor a trader, was 
encamped opposite him on the right bank! One would 
have to do what the explorer had done, and suffer what 
he had suffered, fully to appreciate his feelings, when he found 
himself shortly afterwards domiciled with the Coilhard family, 
of whom he gives an account so interesting that it will no 
doubt prove a mine of wealth to future compilers of books 
of adventure. Here we must leave this extraordinary and 
many-sided book, with only a brief acknowledgment of its 
scientific value, and its admirable arrangement, of its com- 
pendiousness and lucidity, its simplicity, and the unboastful 
brevity with which it narrates deeds of cool daring that stir 
the reader’s nerves almost to pain. Sucha deed is the author’s, 
measurement of the Victoria Falls (Vol. IL., p. 159). 

Major Serpa Pinto is justly and creditably anxious to clear 
the Portuguese nation and Government of all complicity with 
the trade in slaves carried on in the interior of Africa by 
natives of Portugal, and concerning which Livingstone and 
Cameron have made such horrible revelations. He claims that 
Portugal denounces and disowns these villains, that they are 
convicts who have broken out of the prisons on the coast, and 
sought a refuge among savages, where they may continue their 
life of crime, and that “to endeavour to make Portugal re- 
sponsible for the deeds of these African traders, is as reasonable 
as to make France accountable for those of the Communists, or 
Italy for the acts of the bandits of the Abruzzi.” 





THOMAS BEWICK.* 

Tuomas Bewick, the well-known engraver on wood, whose 
works have formed one of the most interesting of recent 
exhibitions at the Society of Arts, had the rare good-fortune to 
win his title to fame during his lifetime, and since his death this 
fame has only increased. He stood high as a naturalist; he was 
acknowledged to be the reviver of wood-engraving in England, 
where our best artists in wood are his pupils. As Mr. F. G. 
Stephens, in his Notes, justly remarks, “So much has been written 
about the life and art of Bewick, that it is almost impossible to 
add to the large body of criticism and biographical data which 
has been thus created and compiled. From Audubon, the great 
naturalist, to Mr. Ruskin, from Leslie, the painter, to Mr. 
Hugo, the collector of Bewick’s works, there has arisen a chorus 
of praise, in which every speaker, according to his special 
faculty and attainments, testified to the power of the draughts- 
man and designer.” Though the most distinguished of these 
critics did not give unqualified praise, still the criticism of the 
author of Modern Painters is by far the most acute, compre- 
hensive, aud sympathising. No one but he, could have so 
subtly analysed the elements of Bewick’s mind and art; no 
one but he ever understood so well that robust, yet tender, that 
simple, yet masterful, artist-nature. It was this delicate insight 
which led Mr. Ruskin to call Bewick the “ Burns of painting.” 

The Society of Arts has done good service by publishing this 


* Notes on a Collection of Drawings and Woodcuts by Thomas Bewick. By F. G. 
Stephens. London : The Fine-Art Society, Limited, 148 New Bond Street. 1881. 
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illustrated edition of the catalogue, and the woodcuts are, on the 
whole, very happily chosen to exemplify Bewick’s varied power. 
We have several specimens of his birds, of which Ruskin has 
said “the plumage is the most masterly thing ever yet done in 
woodcutting; it is worked, as Paul Veronese would have 
worked, in wood, had he taken to it.”” There are good examples, 
too, of his vignettes and head-pieces, where the sentiment, 
either pathetic or satirical, has never been equalled in illustra- 
tions of this simple kind. In all, and above all, one is im- 
pressed by his sincerity :— 

“The ruling element of Bewick’s art, technical and inventive, is 
sincerity. His extreme simplicity, or, to be more precise, his 
straightforwardness, is but one of the manifestations of this ever 
dominant inspiration. He always drew what he saw, and I think 
it probable that he never drew, or what is similar, he never painted, 
anything he had not seen and thoroughly understood. Entirely 
self-taught, beyond what was required for the mechanical use of his 
tools, the engraver so applied himself to nature that hardly anything 
left his hands without impressions of his mind, his memory, or his 
inventive powers. He could but seldom allow work even of the most 
trivial and temporary kind to go forth without such an imprint of 
himself, his learning, or his skill. Out of this sincerity of mind was 
developed that veracity of execution which, being swayed and 
directed by rare analytical powers, enabled him to select the 
dominant and essential features of every subject on which he 
employed himself. Simplicity, sincerity, veracity, the power of 
selection, and never-failing fidelity to nature, are qualities and 
powers which, illustrated by a sense of homely beauty of the corre- 
sponding kind, produced a mode of art which is manifestly so great 
in respect to style that, from the little cuts in Gay’s Fables, which 
were the works of his youth, to the birds, hardly one is not a 
treasure of grave, yet graceful design.” 

Thomas Bewick was born in 1753, at Cherryburn, Northum- 
berland. He was the son and grandson of North-Country 
farmers, who also owned a small colliery at Mickley Common ; 
and he had no small pride in belonging to a race of men 
intelligent, active, and strong, who held up their heads ameng 
their neighbours with well justified pride. Bewick was a boy with 
a very high spirit, full of audacity, pluck, and untiring energy, 
and constantly in trouble and punishment; floggings only 
roused his spirit, however, and seemed to urge him on to 
further wild pranks. The village schoolmaster, who was quite 
unfit for his post, and went on with a senseless system of 
severity, where ignorance and arrogance were equally conspicu- 
ous, was treated by Bewick with the profoundest contempt; and 
he at last refused to attend the school at all, as long as this man 
continued the master. Under his successor, who was of directly 
opposite character, the boy learnt as fast as any of the others, 
and with as great pleasure. 

On the death of this master, he was placed under the Rev. C. 
Gregson, at Ovingham, and, here again, was treated with undue 
severity, which only roused his temper and spirit. Learning 
Latin seemed useless to him, and “he filled every space of time 
and blank paper with representations of such objects as struck 
his fancy, or any scenes or devices he had met with.” At that 
time he had never heard the word “ drawing,” nor seen any other 
paintings besides the King’s arms in church and the inn signs 
in Ovingham. Bewick was much ridiculed by his master when he 
was found busy drawing with chalk on the porch, and his father 
found fault with him for “ misspending his time in such idle 
pursuits ;” but his propensity for drawing was so rooted, that 
nothing could deter him from persevering in it, and at home he 
covered the flagstones both of the floor and fireplace with his 
“chalky designs,” till a friend had compassion on his scorched 
face, and gave him drawing materials. 

Bewick showed early his great love for Nature and country 
pursuits. Inthe depth of the winter, when the country was 
covered with frost and snow, he remembered feeling charmed at 
the sight of birds which he had never seen or heard of before, 
which the terrier dogs had flushed and sometimes caught. He 
delighted in being sent out to look after a flock of sheep, a part 
of which was his own, on the fell, with a bundle of hay and his 
pockets full of oats. “ At that time of life every season had its 
charms, and I recollect well listening with delight, from the 
little window at my bed-head, to the murmuring of the flooded 
burn which passed my father’s house, and sometimes roused me 
from my bed to see what it was like.” He took equal pleasure 
in each season; he was not behind-hand with gardening and 
such-like jobs, and had in the spring, moreover, a busy time of 
it preparing for fishing, when he would be out early and late. 
As he says himself :—* From early in the morning till night, I 
was scarcely ever out of an action, either good or bad, or in doing 
jobs such as those I have described. I was almost constantly 
engaged in some mischievous prank or other, occasioned by 
the overflowings of an active, wild disposition.” 





At fourteen, a great change took place in his life. He 
apprenticed to Ralph Beilby, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, an agunt 
seal-cutter, and enameller. The change in the boy’s life — 
immense ; he writes himself of it :— ” 

“The 1st of October, 1767, was the day fixed upon for the bina: 
The eventful day arrived at last, and a most grievous fs nding, 
me. I liked my master; I liked the business; but to part trom jie 
country, and to leave all its beauties behind me, with which I hag 
been all my life charmed in an extreme degree, and in a 
cannot describe, I can only say my heart was like to break: and 
we passed away, I inwardly bade farewell to the whinny wilds, t» 
Mickley Bank, to the Stob-cross Hill, to the water-banks, the wood 
and to particular trees, and even to the large hollow old elm which had 
lain, perhaps, for centuries past on the haugh near the fo 
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about to pass.’’? ‘For some time after I entered the business I oa 
employed in copying ‘ Copeland’s ornaments,’ and this was the only 


kind of drawing upon which I had ever had a lesson given to me 
from any one. I was never a pupil to any drawing-master,—had not 
even a lesson from W illiam Beilby, or his brother Thomas, who, along 
with their other profession, were also drawiug-masters. In the later 
years of my apprenticeship my master kept me so fully employ: 
that I never had any opportunity for such a purpose, at which I felt 
much grieved and disappointed.” 

Though Bewick was at first only employed in blocking out 
the wood about the lines, on diagrams which were finished by 
his master, the work was soon given to him to execute from first 
to last, and in due time he obtained a share in more important 
work, chiefly, however, seal-cutting and the coarser sort of 
engraving; occasionally orders arrived for woodcuts, and ag 
Beilby’s work of this kind was very defective, he handed them 
over to his apprentice, and in 1772 Bewick was fairly started ag 
a wood- engraver, being then at work on woodcuts for the Story- 
teller and Gay’s Fables. He had few intimate acquaintances, 
but spent all his spare moments, late and early, over books, 
His intense application, together with the sedentary employ. 
ment, took away his health, until he laid down to himself a sys. 
tem of diet and exercise from which he derived the greatest 
benefit all through his life, and he felt this so keenly, that he 
tried earnestly to impress the necessity for a like attention to 
diet, air, and exercise on all artists on whom he had any influ. 
ence, or with whom he came in contact, “from a desire to con- 
tribute everything in my power towards their peace of ming 
and happiness.” 

Thomas Bewick was as happy in his marriage and domestic 
life as in his career as an artist; no .one carried out more truly 
his own estimate of what a high-minded, courteous, Christian 
gentleman should be; he was a bright example of mens sanain 
corpore sano. 





PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS.* 

Many profound reasons have been given why the study of 
modern languages does not take the place in education which has 
been held for nearly five centuries by Latin and Greek. There 
is one superficial reason, however, which has, perhaps, been 
quite as effectual in preventing the substitution as some of 
those which are commonly assigned, and that is the want of 
books. The great writers of France, Italy, and Germany have 
been abundantly edited for native students, but, except when 
they have been treated as mere school-books, they have never 
been edited for foreigners. Mr. de Soyres has not only done 
the English readers of Pascal a service in editing the Pro- 
vincial Letters ; he has set an example which might be followed 
to very great advantage as regards other books. When he says 
that not one of the countless editions of the Letters “ supplies 
the setting which has been added to every obscure Greek or 
Latin author,” he greatly understates the case, so far as his 
own countrymen are concerned. Where is the Frenchman for 
whom such a setting has been supplied in English ? Other 
writers, no doubt, have been more fortunate than Pascal in 
their own country ; for though he died in 1662, he is only now 
on the eve of being satisfactorily edited. Upon many of the 
French Classics there are commentaries without end; but M. 
Faugere’s long looked-for contribution to that really magnifi- 
cent series, “ Les Grands Ecrivaing de la France,” will be the 
first complete edition of Pascal which has even a claim to 
literary merit. In England, however, every great Frenchman 18 
in precisely the same plight; Bossuet is unedited, Moliére 18 
unedited, La Fontaine is unedited. Mr. de Soyres has em- 
barked upon an ocean which he is literally the first to navigate. 
If the great writers of modern Europe ‘were edited on the same 
plan, the study of classical literature might sustain a more 
severe blow than any that has yet been given it. 











Deighton. 1880. 
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oe asdiagrte has undertaken “ to furnish students of French 
literature with an accurate text, supple:sented with necessary 
historical notes,” and “to offer theological students the mate- 
rials for thoroughly investigating one of the most important 

es in Ecclesiastical history.” The introduction sketches the 
position of the Roman Church in the seventeenth century, the 
history of the controversies relating to the freedom of the 
qill and the morality of casuistry, and then touches upon 
those features of Pascal’s life which have direct bearing 
upon the history of the Provincial Letters. The first 
of these chapters is too slight to be of much value. The 
history of the Counter-Reformation cannot be even indi- 
cated in seven pages. Mr. de Soyres would have done better if 
he had given only the skeleton of the century, in the shape of 
names and dates, and not tried to clothe it with narrative and 
criticism in the scanty space at his disposal. The account of 
the Free-will controversy is fuller, and puts the main lines of 
Jesuit and Jansenist theology clearly before the reader. Un- 
fortunately, in so thorny a field it is almost hopeless to state 
the views of either side in a way which assailants and defenders 
will alike recognise as accurate, and the “Tabular Statement” 
in which Mr. de Soyres sets out side by side the Primitive, the 
Augustinian, and the Pelagian doctrine upon the state of man 
before the Fall, the results of the Fall, grace, and predestination, 
bristles with assertions which will be contested by those to 
whom they relate. Indeed, two of the doctrines said to be held 
«virtually ” by some Jesuits are so hard to be reconciled with 
Catholic orthodoxy, that we should have been glad if Mr. de 
Soyres had given quotations in support of his statement. 
Tn the absence of these, it is difficult to believe that any 
Jesuit could have held, even “virtually,” that man before 
the Fall was subject to disease and death as he is now, or that 
Christ’s atonement is only needed by those who have actually 
sinned. It was certainly hard on Jansen that he should have 
given his name to a heresy, after saying in his will, dictated on 
his death-bed, “If the Pope shall desire any alteration [in the 
Augustinus}, I am an obedient servant of that Church in which 
Ihave always lived.”” As soon as the book appeared, the truce 
between the Augustinians and their opponents, which had lasted 
since 1611, the year in which the Congregation De Auviliis 
Gratie had decreed that each party should maintain its private 
view in silence, was at an end. As the author of the Augustinus 
was dead, there was no possibility of ascertaining his mean- 
the book itself. Upon this point the 
Jansenists and the Jesuits were, perhaps, less really at issue 
than they appeared to be. It is true, the former stoutly denied 
that the famous “ Five Propositions ’’ were to be found in the 
Augustinus, but they would probably have been very much 
less anxious to dispute the alleged origin of the proposi- 
tions, if they had been ready to disavow the propositions them- 
selves. On the other hand, the Jesuits could easily be con- 
fronted with propositions drawn from St. Augustine the exist- 
ence of which in his writings they were equally unwilling to 
acknowledge. M.de Soyres thus sums up the case on each 
side :— 

“That the Angustinus really and faithfully expounded the teaching 

of the great father whose name it assumed, no impartial theologian 
of the present day can deny. That it followed, in all but a few 
technical expressions, the path of Calvin, is also certain. Therefore, 
both sides were right and wrong in the dispute. The Jansenists 
were right in claiming Augustine as their teacher, but wrong in the 
attempted distinction between their own doctrine and that of Calvin. 
The Jesuits clearly saw the difficulty involved in the latter plea, but 
failed to recognise that their own position was emphatically that of 
the Semi-Pelagians, even if Augustine might not have denied to 
some of them the qualifying prefix.” 
But the passages which Mr. de Soyres brings together from the 
Augustinus suggest that if the book had been published in the 
author's lifetime, an accommodation might possibly have been 
arrived at. For example, though the fifth proposition, which 
condemns as erroneous the doctrine that Christ died for all men, 
is certainly borne out by the quotation, “Nee pro omnibus 
omnino Christus passus aut mortuus est, aut pro omnibus 
omnino tam generaliter sanguinem fudit,” that quotation is 
mm its turn qualified by the passage, which occurs elsewhere, 
“Christus se dedit redemptionem seu pretium pro omnibus 
omnino sufficienter, quia sufficiens pretium obtulit; non tamen 
pro omnibus omnino efficienter, quia non omnibus applicatur 
ista redemptio.” Each passage, that is to say, might admit of 
being explained, or explained away, in the sense indicated by 
the other, 

The controversy was at its hottest when Pascal became an 





inmate of Port Royal. Whichever of the two parties might be 
in the right, there could be no question as to the moral weight 
of the respective combatants. ‘“ As men rather than measures 
or doctrines really guide a young man’s verdict, who would not 
rather join hands with Arnauld, Sacy, Barcos, Singlin, and the 
Mére Angélique, than with the Escobars, Baunys, Brisaciers, 
and Annats of the opposite camp?” Great, however, as was 
the success of the first three Letters, their fame would probably 
have died with the controversy which had called them forth. 
Proximate power, sufficient grace, and the censure upon 
Arnauld interested, after all, but a limited public, and supplied 
but a limited field for Pascal's faculty of satire. Fortunately for his 
literary fame, the Jesuits were casuists as well as theologians, and 
Pascal was too great a general not to know that the best method 
of defence is to carry the war into the enemy's country. No 
justification of Arnauld or Jansen could serve the cause of 
Port Royal, so well as the terrific attack upon Jesuit 
morality to which thirteen out of the eighteen Provincial 
Letters are devoted. Mr. de Soyres’s chapter on “ The 
Casuists ” is marked by less accuracy and less impartiality than 
he elsewhere displays. Towards the Jesuits, indeed, he is not 
unkind, but he only defends them at the expense of the 
Roman Catholic Church. He is quite right, no doubt, in saying 
that casuistry, in some form, is inseparable from the practice of 


Confession. In the “ Tribunal of Penance ” the priest sits as a 
Judge. Before he can lawfully give absolution, he must deter- 


mine, so far as he has the means of doing so, the sincerity of 
the penitent’s sorrow; and, in order to do this, he must first 
determine the nature and magnitude of the penitent’s sin. 
Sometimes he has to strip off the disguises with which the 
sinner has half-succeeded in veiling his offence from him- 
self; sometimes he has to soothe the over-scrupulous con- 
science which is ready to fancy sin even in the most 
innocent of human actions. Further, he is an adviser 
as well as a judge,—an adviser who knows that, by 
many, at all events, of his penitents, his counsel will 
be followed as submissively as though it came direct from 
God. In this second character, he is constantly brought face 
to face with the existence of conflicting duties. Human rela- 
tionships are seldom single ; a man is a father and a citizen, a 
woman is wife anda Catholic, at one and the same time; and in 
each capacity they may be the object of positive and incom- 
patible commands. A priest could not be left to his own unaided 
judgment in dealing with the many difficulties which grow out 
of this state of things. Confessors of larger experience or a 
more discriminating intellect than others would naturally 
suggest solutions which would be gladly accepted by 
their younger or less able brethren. By degrees, as these 
recorded dicta became more numerous, it would be found 
that, in many instances, they did not agree together. 
There are open questions in morals, as well as in theo- 
logy. In all these three ways, casuistry necessarily came 
into being. The character and magnitude of sin, the de- 
cision whether one duty or another should be followed when 
it was impossible to follow both, the preference to be accorded 
to one opinion or another when high authorities could be quoted 
in favour of all,—these are the essential subject-matter of 
casuistry in every age. 

But Mr. de Soyres is wrong when he treats casuistry as 
the outcome only of a system by which the individual con- 
science is deposed from its sovereignty. Undoubtedly it de- 
velopes a far more luxuriant growth under such a system, but 
it may exist in all its essentials under a system which leaves 
the sovereignty of the individual conscience altogether unchal- 
lenged. Difficulties such as have been described will from time to 
time present themselves to the conscience, whether the authority 
which has to deal with them is the penitent or the confessor. 
In other words, casuistry is inseparable not only from the 
doctrine of Confession, but from the idea of sin as a 
thing to be repented of, and of duty as a thing to 
be done. There are abundant reasons, however, why it 
assumed proportions in the Roman Church which it has never 
taken elsewhere. Among those Protestant bodies which make 
Election or Conversion the condition of Church membership, 
sinners count for little. The Church is a small minority, 
gathered out of the great body of nominal Christians, and its 
members lead, for the most part, virtuous lives. In the Church 
of England, nominal Christians of all sorts and kinds are 
included in the fold ; but Confession is unknown, except among 
the members of an extreme religious party, and those who 
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practise it under no pressure of custom or opinion are not 
likely to give a confessor much trouble in the present, 
whatever they may have to say about the past. But 
in the Roman Catholic Church—and most of all in the 
Roman Catholic Church when citizenship and member- 
ship of the Church were coextensive terms—pretty nearly 
every one came to confession, and the priest had to consider 
how to make the best of these occasional opportunities. It is 
easy to see how, under these circumstances, temptations to 
muke the way of repentance as little hard as possible grew and 
multiplied. If only a little were demanded of the nominal 
penitent, he might be made a little less undeserving of the 
title; if much were demanded of him, he might break away 
altogether. When to this practical motive is added the intel- 
lectual ambition of refining more cleverly than any previous 
casuist had succeeded in doing, the sources of that litera- 
ture in which the Jesuits of the seventeenth century enjoyed 
so evil a reputation cease to be obscure. The best defence 
that can be set up for the Order is the amount of sound and 
sober morality which was taught by its members, even while 
these mischievous intellectual victories were being won in the 
field of theory. Bourdaloue’s sermons must have done more to 
turn the edge of Pascal’s attack than all the refutations of the 
Society’s professed apologists. They showed that a Jesuit 
could still say to his penitents, “ No matter what opinions are 
probable or what sins doubtful, [am sure that what you have 
confessed is wrong, and that your duty in the future is to take 
care never to have to confess the like again.” What Bourdaloue 
did in a conspicuous theatre and with immense intellectual force, 
less eminent Jesuits have in all times been doing in a smaller 
sphere and with smaller powers. It is this consoling fact that 
makes the Provincial Letters chiefly interesting as a monument 
of individual genius. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—-——— 


We have to acknowledge the receipt from the Clarendon Press at 
Oxford of the Text of the Greek Testament on which the readings 
adopted by the Revisers of the Authorised Version are founded. This 


is an immense convenience for all who are making a study of the 
Revised Version; and the contemporaneous issue of this very neat 
Greek Text by the Clarendon Press, must be regarded as a most timely 
and meritorious deed. 

We have also received from Messrs. Macmillan the Text of the 
New Testament, as it has been revised by the joint labours of Dr. 
Westcott and Dr. Hort. The Introduction and Appendix are promised 
very soon, in a separate volume. ‘The Greek Text is exquisitely 
printed. Indeed, for clearness and elegance of type, this volume could 
not be surpassed. We observe that in a very large number of 
important instances, the translators of the Revised New Testament 
have adopted the same readings as Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort. 

Memotr of William McKerrow, D.D. By his Son, J. M. McKerrow, 
B.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. McKerrow was pre-eminently 
what used to be called a “ political Dissenter,” a term which, in days 
not long past, conveyed to many minds, even among the Dissenting 
communities, a strong reproach. His most prominent action was in 
connection with the Anti-Corn-Law League, to which he rendered good 
service. He took also decided aciion with regard to the Government 
proposals about the education of factory children, and about 
the Maynooth Grant. As to this last, surely the biographer’s 
comment is somewhat absurd. ‘That which could not be pre- 
vented in 1845 was overturned in 1869. By the Irish Church Act 
of that year, the annual Maynooth allowance was discontinued after 
January Ist, 1871, a capital sum being paid in lieu of the grant.” It 
would not be difficult to obtain the disendowment of the Church of 
England in this way. To pay a capital sum in lieu of the tithes and 
glebes would be an easily-accepted compromise. Dr. McKerrow offered 
what scems to us an unreasoning hostility to measures affecting the 
defence of the country. On the education question generally he 
accepted a compromise which has become the general rule of the 
Board schools throughout the country. Disestablishment was, of 
course, a life-long aim. It is somewhat strange, after all these years of 
controversy, to note what may be called the simplicity with which 
Dr. McKerrow and his friends presented a petition to Parliament, 
praying for the immediate disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land. This is an interesting biography of a man who, if we may 
judge from numerous testimonies here given, did not permit his 
political activity to interfere with the performance of his spiritual 
functions. 

Decoration and Furniture of Town Houses. By Robert W. Edis. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—This book contains the “ Cantor Lectures, 


delivered before the Society of Arts, 1880, amplified and enlarger 
It is a noticeable contribution to the knowledge of health and beaut 
as applied to the conditions of modern town life. Mr. Edis ' 
eminently practical, and, we should say, eminently sensible, ig 
follow him into all the vast variety of topics with which he deals ; 
of course, impossible; we can only recommend the book as a wake 
our readers. Every one “about to furnish” should read it, Nor 
only such, as renewals have to be made in every house, and even 
small things may as well be done right. No one, for instance, should 
cover a whole room withacarpet. Mr, Edis agrees with “F.R.0,g 
whose very striking letter detailing his personal experience pi 
lately published in the Times, in recommending Messrs, Howard’s 
“carpet parquet.” This can be done as cheap as 4s. 6d. per yard 
which is less than good Brussels carpet. One great hindrance to tha 
rational adornment and furnishing of houses is, as Mr. Edis pointy 
out, the system of leaseholds. Shall we ever have a statesman who 
will give “tenant-right ” to London householders? What a vast 
advance it would make in the value of house property ! 


Voyage of the Elizabethan Seamen to America. Edited by E. J, 
Payne, M.A. (De la Rue and Co.)—Mr. Payne has here “ selected 
and edited, with historical notices,” thirteen original narratives from 
the collection of Hakluyt. The period taken in is a little more 
than thirty years (1562-1595), the heroic age of English navigation ; 
and the heroes are Hawkins, Frobisher, Drake, Gilbert, Amadas and 
Barlow, Cavendish and Raleigh. Of all of these, Frobisher, perhaps, ig 
the one with whom in these days, with the public conscience 
developed, as it is, above the level of piracy and slave-dealing, we 
are most in sympathy. This does not mean that Frobisher wag 
better than his compeers and contemporaries, but that circumstances 
directed his energies in a different direction. He looked for gold, 
not from Spanish treasure-ships, but in Arctic mines; and the geo 
graphical problems which, in pursuing this quest, he grappled with, 
are still partly unsolved. Three voyages of his are given in this 
volume. Drake appears twice in his “ Famous Voyage” (1577), ag 
told by Francis Pretty (this was the voyage in the course of which 
he executed Doughty, and was very nearly executing Fletcher, the 
chaplain) ; and in his “Second Great Voyage” (1585). From this 
he never returned, dying of dysentery off Porto Bello. Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert went down with his ship and crew; Cavendish died at sea; 
Frobisher of his wounds, received in an attack on Fort Croyzon, near 
Brest. Mr. Payne’s work as editor is well done. He has elevated 
his material from the rank of interesting narrative to that of genuine 
history. 

Samuel Pepys, and the World He Lived In. By Harry B. Wheatley. 
(Bickers and Son.)—Those who have not time or inclination to 
grapple with the famous Diary may find a very valuable substitute 
in this volume, which gives within a short compass much of what is 
most characteristic in the original. Those readers, too, who are 
more or less well acquainted with the Diary may read the book with 
advantage. It tells them much about the map, about his surround 
ings, his family, relatives, &c; and it is an eminently readable book 
The chief characters which live in Pepys’ pages are introduced to us 
the King, the Duke, the great ladies of the Court; and not less 
interesting in their way, Pepys’ own people,—the beautiful wife, of 
whom he was so jealous, his strange old father-in-law, a projector, 
who knew all about King Solomon’s mines (‘ better,” he declared, 
‘than those in King Solomon’s time’), but was very glad of a poor 
pittance of some seven or eight shillings a week; about these and 
others Mr. Wheatley tells much that is very interesting. 


Jewish Life in the East. By Sydney Montagu Samue'. (C. Kegar 
Paul and Co.)—Mr. Samuel gives us a very interesting view, stated 
with perfect candour, of the condition of his nation in Egypt and in 
Palestine. Naturally, the chief interest attaches to that portion 
which is settled in Jerusalem. To say that the restoration of the 
Jews to their native country has come within the range of practicab 
politics, would be too much ; but, on the other hand, it is quite certain 
that the question has ceased to be, what it would have been thought 
fifty years ago by all except a few students of prophecy, ridiculous 
Under these circumstances, it is important to note the condition of 
the population which woald form the nucleus of the new nation. Mr, 
Samuel is not encouraging about it. It is under the domination 
of a very narrow and bigoted priesthool; kept there, at the 
same time that it is pauperised, by the distribution of the alms 
of the Hebrew race throughout the world. ‘To contribute 
to the needs of the Jerusalem Jews is a duty which none 
of their kindred can neglect. To part of the population—and 
it numbers, it seems, more than ten thousand—as much as £6 per 
head is sometimes given in the year. Mr. Samuel speaks also of the 
action of the converting agencies which are at work in Jerusalem, 
He seems to think them more effective than they are commonly sup- 
posed by Christian opinion to be. Among chapters treating of place’ 
other than Jerusalem, we may mention that on “Hebron.” An 
appendix deals with Mr. Lawrence Oliphant’s scheme for the 
colonisation of Palestine, to which he gives a provisional approval. 
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But the Jews, a8 he says elsewhere, prefer much the labour of the 
head to the labour of the hands, and this preference has degraded 
the lower, while it has elevated the upper class. 

Helps to the Study of the Bible (Oxford University Press) is a most 

yenient and useful volume. The contents are thus summarised in 
pcp :—* Analytical notes and summaries of the several books ; 
ot entinal, birds, reptiles, plants, &c., found in Scripture ; tables 
of weights and measures ; time and money ; _words obsolete and 
ambiguous ; together with a new index to the Bible, a new and com- 

Jete concordance; a dictionary of Scripture proper names, and 
a series of maps.” We may say that the workmauship, wherever we 
frave chanced to examine it, seems to be very good. Notes on 
Genesis, by the Rev. N. Keymer, M.A. (T. and T. Clark), is a book 
originally intended for Sunday-School teachers, and contains a care- 
ful analysis of the book of which it treats. What do I Believe ? by 
§. G. Green, D.D. (Religious Tract Society), is another book of the same 
class, dealing specially with the larger outlines of theology.——In 
Prospect of Sunday, by the Rev. G. S. Bowes, B.A. (Nisbet), is de- 
scribed as “a collection of analyses, arguments, applications, coun- 
gels, cautions, &c., for the use of preachers and teachers.” It is 
arranged in alphabetical order, and brings together matters having a 
certain connection with each other. Thus, to take an instance, 
“Hope” is defined; its ‘nature,’ “characteristics,” ‘‘ efforts,” 
“guards,” are each set forth and illustrated by a collection of pas- 
gages. Much labour has been expended on this velume, and not un- 
profitably.——Of continuatious of commentaries which have been 
previously noticed, we have Commentary on the Old Testament, The 
Apocryphal Books, Esdras to Maccabees (S.P.C.K.) ; and the fifth and 
concluding volume of A Popular Commentary on the New Testament, 
by D. D. Wheeler, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton), this contains 
the books from Titus to Revelation. 

Twelve Months with the Bashi-Bazouks, by Edward Money (New- 
man), is the second edition of a book which was published about 
twenty-three years ago. It would be worth reading, if it were only 
for the sake of seeing what a vast amount of money we are apt to 
waste, when we are possessed with the idea that something must be 
done. This Bashi-Bazouk force, which we cannot make out to 
have been of any use, was paid with royal liberality, the English 
adjutant getting about £500 a year, with rations and forage for three 
chargers and a baggage-pony. The troopers were better paid than 
onr men, and got their money regularly, andin good English coin. It 
would have been easy, at this rate, to have enlisted all Asia under our 
colours. But, apart from this, Mr. Money’s is an interesting book ; 
it gives a curious picture of one phase of Oriental life, and was 
certainly worth republishing. 

Principles of Rhetoric. By A. 8. Hill. (Harper, New York; 
Sampson Low, London.)—The title of this book sounds, perhaps, 
rather forbidding ; but for all that, it is a book one may take up at a 
gpare moment and open at random, with some interest and profit. 
The author’s object is to teach us how to choose and use our words, 
how to urrange them, and how, if we have to argue, we may best 
produce conviction in our hearers or readers. Of course, this can 
only be very imperfectly accomplished by means of precepts and 
directions; and it must, as is well known, be the fruit of long con- 
verse with the best writers. But we will say that our author bas put 
together some very useful and interesting hints, and he usually gives 
reasons for his rules, and these strike us as generally sensible and to 
the point. If we want to be clear, we should read Macaulay 
diligently, and observe specially how cleverly he managed his pro- 
nouns (he would repeat the noun, rather than be obscure), the careless 
and unskilful use of which trips up so many writers. There are 
some good remarks on “ fine writing,” the thing of all others to be 
avoided, more particularly in our own day, when some newspapers 
and magazines are always beating about the bush, rather than call a 
spade aspade. We are very properly warned against the danger of 
fanciful analogies, a snare in which many great men, Bacon and 
Ruskin among them, have been caught. There is really much useful 
and entertaining matter in this little volume. 

A Short Manual of the History of India. Vol. I. By Roper Leth- 
bridge, M.A., C.LE. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Lethbridge’s com- 
pilation will make an admirable class-book, and it is to be hoped that 
English schoolmasters will not fail to utilise one of the books best 
fitted to dispel a disgraceful ignorance of India, that is only now 
beginning to be remedied. Mr. Lethbridge commences with a clear 
account of the social and political condition of India under British 
tule. In this section its physical conformation, racial and linguistic 
character, literature, and religion are concisely and adequately 
treated. The history proper succeeds, and is carried from the period 
of the non-Aryan population down to the present day. Of couf.>, 
the compiler does not pretend to exhaust his subject within the 
modest limits to which he is restricted; but what he aims at doing he 

done well. His careful explanation of Brahminism and Buddhism 
Appears to us extremely praiseworthy, and the account of the Mahom- 
medan invasion and the Moghul empire will come to the English school- 











boy as fresh as a new story of adventure. A good index makes the 
book useful for reference. One suggestion we would make to Mr. 
Lethbridge, which is that he should give a list of the principal autho- 
rities for each period, for the guidance of those who may wish to 
pursue the subject further. 

A Thousand Thoughts, from Various Authors. Selected and 
arranged by Arthur B. Davison. (Longmans and Co.)—There is a 
freshness and novelty about this volume which books of extracts do 
not commonly possess. Mr. Davison has wandered far from the 
beaten track, and gathered some part, at least, of his extracts in 
fields unknown to most of us. A wide range of reading and a power 
of discriminating choice combine to make his book a remarkably 
good one. 

Thrift Lessons: Familiar Letters. By John T. Walters, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Mr. Walters has it for his object to tell 
his readers how they may “thrive,” for he points out that “thrift” is 
something much wider than the “ saving ” which is commonly supposed 
to be the whole meaning of the word. Saving is no small matter, and of 
all lessons, perhaps, the one most necessary to English people ; but it is 
but one out of many, and as Mr. Walters well remarks, a man may 
save and not thrive, in the best sense of the word. ‘Godliness and 
cleanliness’ may be said to be the main subjects of the writer's most 
excellent and useful lessons, godliness being taken to begin with the 
fear of God, and to come down to right-doing in all a man’s rela- 
tions and duties, political, social, and personal; and cleanliness 
taking in all the details of wholesome living. This is an excellent 
book, which cannot have too wide a circulation. 

Memoir of the Rev. Henry Watson Fox, B.A. By the Rev. G. T. 
Fox. (Religious Tract Society.)—This is a new edition of a book 
which was first published about thirty years ago. The subject of it 
was educated at Rugby, went out as a missionary to Southern India, 
and there died, in his thirty-second year. A piety of a very strongly- 
marked type had left an impression of itself which resulted 
in the foundation of a missionary fund at his old school. There 
his memory is annually commemorated by a sermon, and it is, in 
part, to meet the desire for some more information about him that 
this new edition of his life is published. We could not wish, indeed, 
it would be hopeless to wish, that such boys were common ; but 
that when they are found they exercise a singular and abiding in- 
fluence, is beyond doubt. Young Fox was a fully-developed saint, 
and his letters, though they will shock many by the absolute un- 
reserve with which they speak of religious feeling, present a remark- 
able study. 

Short Readings for the Christian Year, Part I., Advent to Easter, 
by E. W. Bodley (Skeffington), comes recommended by a preface 
from the Bishop of Tasmania. The writer’s plan has been to take a 
short passage of Scripture, commonly from one of the lessons of the 
day, and give a few comments, simply expressed, with a special de- 
votional purpose. Each would take but a few minutes to read, and 
we can well imagine that they may be found very useful. With 
this we may mention, though it is concerned with the exegesis 
and illustration of Scripture, rather than with any specially devo- 
tional purpose, Hours with the Bible. By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. 
“A third edition.” (S. W. Partridge.)——The Gentle Heart, by 
Alexander Macleod, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton), is a volume of 
simple instruction, illustrated with narratives from the writer’s own 
pastoral experience, and specially addressed to the young. It is, in 
fact, described as ‘‘a second series” of “ Talking to the Children.” 
‘ollowing Christ: Short Meditations for Busy People (W. W. 
Gardner), is a devotional book adapted from the French. With 
this may be mentioned the “ third edition” of The Gospels Harmonised 
and Arranged in Short Readings, by the Rev. Edmund Fowle (Relfe 
Brothers) ; also The Cup of Consolation, or Brief Passages for the 
Sick-bed, by an Invalid, with an introduction by J. R. Macduff, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton); and The Consolations of the Christian 
Seasons, Part I., Advent to Easter, by George Edward Jelf, M.A. 
(Walter Smith) ; Short Sermons, Addresses for Mothers’ Meetings, 
&e., by Louisa Clayton (Religious Tract Society); and Seek and 
Find, a Double Series of Short Studies of the Benedicite, by Christina 
G. Rossetti (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge). 
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LIBERTY AND CO.’S (REGD.) SPECIALITIES. 


ESTHETIC and EASTERN ART FABRICS for Dresses, 


Upholstery, and all purposes where soft draping is required. 
UMRiTZUR CASHMERE.—The New Cloth. 
UMRITZUR.—In Terra Cotta, Peacock Blue, Lichen Green, &e, 
UMRITZUR.—The Softest Indian Wool. 


Prices from 21s per piece. All Patterns Post Free. 


LIBERTY & CO., Eastern Art Stores, 218 REGENT ST. 





ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


HINDLEY’S| FAST COLOURS. 


From 9d per yard. 


Patterns sent and Estimates given. 





‘CHINTZES. 


Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 
134 OXFORD STREET, W. 


- Se 

LIMMER’S HOTEL 
NEW BOND STREET, W. . 

This old-established Hotel, situated in the most fashionable part of Lona 


having been rebuilt and handsomely furnished, now contai on, 
comfort for the accommodation of Families and Gentlemen. ain modera 
It has also Apartments specially adapted for Military a 
Wedding Breakfasts. . slope Banquets ang’ 
THOMAS BENSKIN, Proprietor; Miss FLEMING, Manager. 





| Has been celebrated for more than half a centum ae 
| the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation forint 


9 | teeth ever made; it whitens and presery 

RO W LANDS imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strana’ , 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the bre: “y 
Health depends in a great measure upon the sound ; 
| of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neithes 
washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 
| Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for R 

lands’ Odonto. seat 


ODONTO 








|_ J. DREW and SON, 33 Piccadilly Circus, Wk 
| Lo — eat ie and Gentlemen's fitted 
| Bags, wit all-marked Silver Fitting: 
D R E § Ss I N G | Brushes, &c., from £7, + a 
All goods the Best quality and their ow 
| facture, made on the Premises. — 
| Drawings, Estimates, and Catalogues post freo, 
B A G S | Bags made to gentlemen's own fittings, 
° | Portmanteaus and Travelling Baskets. 
te DREW and SON, 33 Piccadilly Circus, London, 





| « TONIC, RES j i, ENLIVENING,” 
APOLLINARIS. | “*O*. Sh: tae 


| Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


| pages 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


The APOLLINARIS CoO., Limited, 
| 19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 
| ©The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD, 
Hi U N Y A D | | Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
| —Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.0.P. 
| Recommended by Professors V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
CHOW, AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &ec.,, 
&e , &. 
J A N Oo S The name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
. | LIMITED,’ on the Label secures genwineness, 
| Of ail Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at ls 6d 
| and 2s per bottle. 








Now ready, 1 vol., cloth, price 63. 


THE MARRIAGE OF TIME: a Rhymed Story. 
By AMBOFILIUS. 
PROEM. 
Walk in, fair reader, and peruse my lines ; 
Be patient when you light on what’s amiss, 
And don’t forget, when my poor Muse declines, 
Facile consilia damus altis, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
. LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 





Founded 1841, 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 





rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 





‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.0., D.O.L. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





ILLIS’S ROOMS, ST. JAMES’S. 


PATRONESSES—H.R.H. The PRINCESS CHRISTIAN 
of SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

The Countess of Shrewsbury, the Viscountess 
Folkestone, the Lady Arthur Hill, the Dowager Lady 
Stanley of Alderley, the Lady Aberdare, the Lady 
Mount-Temple, the Hon, Mrs. John Stanley, Lady 
Heywood, Mrs. Wm. Grey, Mrs. Russell Gurney, Mrs. 
Salis Schwabe, Miss Shirreff. 

The GOLDEN LEGEND, a Dramatic Cantata, by 
HENRY EDWARD HODSON, will be performed 
with full Orchestra and Chorus on MONDAY AFTER- 
NOON, MAY 23rd, at 3 o'clock, in aid of the 

FROEBEL CENTENARY MEMORIAL FUND, 
at Blankenburg. 

Principal Characters.—Elsie, Madame Worrell; 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on Ursula, Miss Louise Augarde: Prince Henry, Mr. 


application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Alfred Kenningham; Gottlieb, Mr. Stanley Smith 
Lucifer, Mr. Frederick Bevan. 
Conductor, Mr. F, A, W. Docker. 
Tickets, half a guinea and five shillings, to be ob- 





tained of Messrs, Chappell and Co., 49 Bond Street; 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co., 1 Berners Street, W.+ 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE, EARLY ENGLISH CABINETS, CHIMNEY-PIECES AND OVER-MANTELS, | Miss Frost, Kindergarten Emporium, 57 Berners 


WALL BRACKETS, AND TABLES. 
EARLY ENGLISH DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 





DRUCE AND CO., 
68, 69, and 58 Baker Street; and 3 and 4 King Street, Portman Square, W. 





BEDROOM FURNITURE IN SOLID ASH AND AMERICAN WALNOT; 1,000 BRASS AND IRON 
BEDSTEADS IN STOCK; COMBINATION SUITES, 
OARPETS IN SPECIAL DESIGNS AND COLOURS 


Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates Free. 


Street, W.; Mr. Shepherd, Kindergarten Depdt, 80 
Paternoster Row, E.C.; and Mrs. K. Berry (HoU. 
og of the Froebel Society), 27 Upper BedfordPiace, 


Se SOCIETY of PAINTERS 10 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-FIFTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, 
from 10 till 6—Admittance, ls. Catalogue. 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
NSTLTOUOTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS.—The FORTY-SEVEN TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN, from 9 till7. 
Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d. 
H. F, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Ma!l. 


YOLLEGsE HOMES 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
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Peal 
r COLLEGE OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING LIFE AS 9 
NIVE Rot ERP0or, "| EW COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. = FLEET STobET i yaaa 
The Councils of University College, Liverpool, and This College has been recently placed on a new TRUSTEES. 


1 Infirmary School of Medicine 
of the Liverpool Rove DPOINT a PROFESSOR of 
are PCMBNTAL PHYSICS in connection with the 

= institutions. The stipend of the Professor will 
al 4c0 per annum, together with a share of the fees. 
be holder of the Professorsbip will for the present 


basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution fer those who purpose adopting the Civil 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere, are now 
affered to all persons desirous of following the course 
of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 59, will be 

dmitted to the College in September, 1881. Candi- 





i ive instruction in t ties, until 
by coon Chair. of Mathematics shall have been 
7 anak He will also be expected to deliver a 
courte of lectures to evening classes. : : 

Candidates are requested to send in their applica- 
tions and testimonials not later than June 20th, 1881, 
to either of the undermentioned :— __ 

J. STEWART, 25 Lord Street, Liverpool. ¢ 

R ‘CATON, M.D., 184 Abercromby S quare, Liver- 


1. 
May 18th, 1881. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The office 
of PRINCIPAL will BECOME VACANT at the 
and of the present Term. The Council are prepared to 
receive applications from gentlemen desirous of the 
appointment. Candidates must be Clergymen of the 
Church of England in Priests’ Orders, of the Degree of 
Master of Arts at least of one of the Universities of 
Oxford or Cambridge.—Every information may be ob- 
tained of the SECRETARY, The College, Brighton, to 
whom Testimonials — be sent on or before 
Y, June 9th, 
ees: W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


eer eee cetsin— tu. Bootclentaone tinct 
WENS COLLEGE, MAN- 
CHESTER.—The COUNOIL having decided to 
FOUND 2 NEW PROFESSORSHIP of APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS, invite applications from Gentlemen 
desirous of becoming Candidates, The fixed stipend 
is £350 per annum, in addition to two-thirds of the 
fees paid by students. The appointment will date 
from September 29th next. Further information 
respecting the duties of the Professor may be obtained 
from the Principal of the College. Applications and 
testimonials addressed to the Council wil! be received 

up to May 28th. ; 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 








ULL and EAST RIDING 

COLLEGE.—WANTED, a HEAD MASTER. 
Must bea Graduate in Honours of Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Durham, Dublin, or Edinburgh. The School 
will accommodate about 200 Scholurs —For further 
particulars, apply to ROBT. JAMESON, J.P., Hull, 
Chairman ; or J. SAUER, Jun., P.P., Hull, Hon. See. 





CLERGYMAN of LIBERAL 
VIEWS is wanted, after September, as 
CHAPLAIN at Castle Howard, Yorkshire. Must be 
competent to superintend a Choir. Light duties.— 
Address, by letter only, SECRETARY, National 
Church Reform Union, 1 Adam Street, Ade!phi. 


bg 4 or MASTERSHIP 

WANTED by an Oxford Undergraduate, from 
middle of June to end of September. Excellent 
testimonial as to teaching capacities.—Address, 
“PA.” at C. H. May and Co.’s General Advertising 
Offices, 78 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL—NINE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, will be competed for 


on Jaly 26th.—For further particulars, apply to the 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER. 


i KY. Rk. H. QUICK, formerly Assist- 

ant Master at Harrow, takes into his house 
boys who have not before been at a boarding-school, 
and who are intended for the Public Schools.— 
Address, Hill House, Guildford. 


EAF MUTES TAUGHT to SPEAK 

and UNDERSTAND SPEICH, on the Oral 

System, by a Lady trained to instruct the Deaf by 

Mr. VAN ASCH. ‘Thorough education and a happy 

home ensured—Apply, “1. ©.,” care of Miss 
QUAYLE, Manor Villas, Willesden, Loudon. 








JROFESSOR and Mrs. STEADMAN 

ALDIS wish to form a READING PARTY on 
the coast of Normandy during the montbs of July and 
August for Ladies preparing for the Mathematical 
Tripos, Girton, Newnham, the Cambridge or London 
University Examinations.—For particulars, address 
College of Science, Newcastie-upon-Tyne. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


EIGHT OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Two of £60; Two of £50; Two of £30; Two of £20. 
, EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Candidates residing in Engiand may be examined 
- in London. 
or particulars, apply to 
__HEAD MASTER, Fettes Calleee, Edinburgh. 


OY AL AGRICULTURAL 
OLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For the SCIENCE and — of AGRICUL- 








For intending Land Owners and O i Land 
Agata, ty Colonists, &o. ineicnavin 

: - Fa i ege, i 
a of about S00 acres = wiles ceases 

~HAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF M. NT.— 
Right Hon. the EARLof DUCIE. ae 


For Prospectus of Colles is 
Scholarsh; 8 ollege and Farm, List of 
Principat? Prizes, Diploma, &, apply to the 





BR4drorD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Pandan Mision — Mins AGNES Y. LEE. 
8 available to the extent of £450 
cat mattis at the Universities. School Fees, £12 12s 
paths annum. No extras, 
py —. begins on Weinesday, April 20th, 
come caan oe Beers a Boarding-house will be 
Connection with the School en 
_ for board, &c., £60 per annum. 
Sch ool. sPectus, apply to the SEUKETARY, at the 


dates for admission must, on July 1st, 1881, be over 
17 and under 21 years of age, and must give satis- 
factory proof of their having received a fair general 
education. 

The Secretary of State for India will offer Ten 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment for competition among the Students entering 
the College in September, 1881, at the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1884. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only, 
to the Secretary, Public Works Department, India 
Office, 8.W. ; or to the President, Royal Indian Engin- 
eering College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS. 

Public Works Department, 

India Office, January 5th, 1881. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 
\ SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE to be competed 
for June 28th, value from 70 Guineas (covering school 
fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Candidates 
may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, 
in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply, Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood, 


DxXxBTER SCHOOL. 
1 


CHAIRMAN OF GOVERNORS—The LORD BISHOP of 
KXETER 





HEAD MASTER—The Rev. EDWARD HARRIS, M.A., 
late Classical Assistant-Master at Clifton College. 
The New School, with Chemical Laboratory, built 

from the designs of Mr. W. Butterfield, is now in use, 

Tuition Fee, £15 to £21, according to age. 
Boarding Fee, £50 to £60, pe a 

There are valuable Scholarships tenable at the 
School, 

Also Exhibitions to the Universities and other 
places of higher education of the aggregate value of 
£500 per annum. 

Apply to the Clerks, Messrs. DAW and SON, 13 
Bedford Circus, Exeter ; or to the HEAD MASTER, 
at the School. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 
the verge of the Atlantic, in its own Ornamental 
Grounds of Five Acres. It contains 259 Rooms and 
is ‘‘a model of sanitary excellence.” One of the 
largest Swimming-Baths in England is attached tothe 
Hotel, and is now Open for the Season. Cheap 
Tourist Tickets to Ilfracombe for Two Months from 
all principal Railway Stations. Tariff and every 
information of Manager. 








YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S 
HYDROPATHIS ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 


Bridge, Derbyshire. wetiens:tm 
- fii an (W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e. 
Resident Physicians (pigs, MACCALL, M.D., &c. 
Numerous improvements have been made (especi- 
ally in the Bathing Department), and additional Bed- 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bath is 
peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, 
and of ample cubic space,—For prospectus, apply to 
the MANAGER. 
M ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, 
\ Estate and House Agents, beg to call attention 
to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
to purchase or rent, to the great facilities they possess 
for carrying out the views of each, and respectfully 
solicit communications, Properties inspected, at 
simply travelling expenses being paid. Auctions, 
Valuations. Surveys, &c —Estate Agency Department, 
37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 
4° PF S's Se oF € OC £#A. 
4 GRATEFUI—COMFORTING. 
**By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and bya careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enovgh to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a pro- 
perly nourished frame."—Civil Services Gazette. 
JAMES EPPS aod COQO,, 
HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
Also Makers of Epps'’s Chocolate Essence for After- 
noons. 

ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. 

Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination, coutirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irisn Distilieries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.O. 


7.) OUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
&e. 

[XStant RELIEF and RAPID 
CURE. 

JADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neither confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious. 

Prepared only by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
1s 14d; three in one, 2s 9d 














The Right Hon. Baron CAMPBELL. 
The Bight Hon. Viscount CRANBROOK. 
The Hon. Vice-Chancellor Sir CHARLES HALL. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice MANISTY. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK H1G@tns, Esq. 
EpMOND Robert TuRNER, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
Edward Bailey, Esq. 
Francis ‘Thomas Bircham, Esq. 
The Hon, Hallyburton G. Campbell. 
John Clerk, Esq., Q.C. 
Frederick George Davidson, Esq. 
John Deedes, Esq. 
William James Farrer, Esq. 
Henry Ray Freshfevld, Esq. 
The Hon. Alfred E. Gathorne Hardy. 
Sir Farrer Herschell, Q.C., M.P. 
William Frederick Higgins, Esq. 
Holdsworth Hunt, Esq. 
John James Johnson, Esq., Q.C. 
William Rolle Malcolm, Ksq. 
Richard Nicholson, Esq. 
Charles Manley Smith, Esq. 
John Swift, Esq. 
John Marmaduke Teesdale, Esq. 
Edward Tompson, E:q 
Sir William Henry Walton. 
Arnold William White, Esq. 
Charles Norris Wilde, Esq. 
Basil Thomas Woodd, Esq. 
Invested assets on Dec. 3ist, 1880 ...... £5,404, 488 
Income for the year 1880 .........eeceeee ° 480,432 
Amount paidin claims to Dec, 3ist last 12,642,214 
Reversionary Bonuses allotted for the 
five years ended December 3lst, 





WOT .cccccsccccassnecesensesseccssoence-sccsecee 75,853 
Aggregate Reversiouary Bonuses 
hitherto allotted ..........ccccocesscoccesee 6,198,991 


The expenses of management (including com- 
mission) are under 4} per cent. of the annual income. 

Attention is specially directed to the Revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society ; to the new rates of Premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than 
heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence; and to the re- 
duced rates of extra Premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in connection with policies of assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 
application, GRIFFItH DAVIES, Actuary. 


DJHANIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
PJIRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank a!so receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


PrRovipE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MoperATE PREMIUMS. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE 
YEARS. 
£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. _ 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Cuildren 
forms the basis of a Magniticent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 64, 63, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


, GOLD MEDAL, PAXIS, 1873. 
- — 
FRY 4 RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


A choice prepared Cocoa. 
COCOA “ A most delicious and valuable article.” 
—Standard, 


GUARANTEED PUR. 
| ioe COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Uvcva only, 
the superfluous vil extracted, 


FRY’S| 
COCOA 





Ask for EADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


\ J.8. FRY and SONS. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. 


Catherine of Aragon and the 
SOURCES of the ENGLISH REFORMATION. 
Edited, from the French of ALBERT DU Boys, with 
Notes, by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of * The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” &c, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Now ready, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


Life in Western India. By 


Mrs. GUTHRIE, Author of “ Through Russia,” &c. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


The Future Marquis. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR. 3 vols. 


Sydney. By Georgiana M. 


CRAIK. 3 vols. 
Harry Joscelyn, By Mrs. 
** This book is very clever and entertaining.” —Pall 


OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 
Mall Gazette. 
Love-Knots. By the Author of 


“*Ursuia’s Love-Srory,” &c. 3 vols, 


Among the Hills. By E. Frances 


Poynter, Author of * My Little Lady,’’ &. 2 vols. 
[Newt week. 


Cheap Edition of Lord Bracken- 
BURY. By AmeLiA B. Epwarps. 5s, bound. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 

| Pilih TIME-SAVING 

PUBLICATIONS. 

LETTS’S PERPETUAL DIARIES may be 
~~ aaa on any dayin any year. Prices from 
68 €d. 

LETTS’S LIBRARY CATALOGUES for 
Large or Small Libraries, From 5s upwards. 
LETTS’S ANALYTICAL INDEX.—Adjuta 

Memorie ; or, Index Rerum. From 4s. 
LETTS’S GENEALOGICAL ALBUM and 
FAMILY REGISTER. Invaluable, From 10s. 


LETTS’S CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX. 
BOOK, with Printed Headings. From 4s. 


LETTS’S NEWSPAPER SCRAP-BOOK for 
PRESERVATION of CUTTINGS. From 3s 6d. 


LETTS’S DETAILED ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE on receipt of One Stamp. Of all 
Bookeellers, or LETTS, Limited, 33 King William 
Street ; or 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; 

or, a New and Infallible System to LEARN in 

Three Months how to ad, Write, and Pronounce 

Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. DE 

FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 791, price 8s. 
London; DULAU and Co., 37 Soho Square. 











Fifteenth Edition, enlarged to 100 pages, post free, 1s. 
OW to INVEST. No one should 


invest either large or small sums without first 

reading this work. ‘More valuable than ever.’’— 
Vide Public Press. 

Published by E. J. BARTLETT, F.R.G.S., 30 Great 
St. Helen's, London. 
URKEY, PERSIAN, 

AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Easy 
DiIGESTION.—These admirable Pills cannot be 

too highly appreciated for the wholesome power they 
exert over all disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, 
and kidneys. They instantaneously relieve and 
steadily work outa thorough cure, and in its course 
diepel headache, biliousness, flatulence, and depres- 
sion of spirits, It is wonderful to watch the daily 
improvement of the complexion, as Holloway’s Pills 
purify the blood and restore plumpness to the face 
which had lost both flesh and colour. These Pills 
combine every excellence desirable in a domestic 
remedy. The most certain and beneficial results flow 
from the occasional use of this regulating medicine ; 
even persons in health, or when following sedentary 
occupation, will find it an invaluable aperient. 


9 r a] 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE Great REMEDY 

FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to preveut the disease attacking 
any vita) part. 





nan: 


DOG S. 
NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL DOG _ SoAp 


Destroys Fleas, Cleanses the Skin, and Improves the Coat and Health of the Dog. 
IMPORTANT.—“ Natpire’s Soap is harmless to Dogs, but fatal to Fleas.’—Franx Bucxzanp, 
Price 1s. Of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Grocers. 
N.B.—See that you get “NALDIRE’S” Soap. 





DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE CURED, 


No Poisonous Effluvia, no Foul Gases or Smells, CAN POSSIBLY EXIs?T where 
the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS is used. 

Tt ensures their certain destruction. It is self-acting, out of sight, fixed in a few minutes cannot get 
out of order, lasts many years, and secures perfect safety from noxious vapours in closets, pipes, drains & 
sewers, Costs 36s. , 
‘One of the sanitary precautions most urgently needed at the present day is a means of preventin 
sewer gas from entering houses...... The ‘ Antiseptic Apparatus’ is, in our view, one of the most valuable 
although simple, inventions of the day, and is likely, we believe, to come into very general and extensive use? 
—British Medical Journal. : 


Antiseptic Apparatus Manufacturing Co, 27 Harrow Road, Paddington, London, W, 


(See Testimonials, ) Apply to the SECRETARY, 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the origina} 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 

*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 





KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 


Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL 


WHISKY. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITE 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 

Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 

MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &. 





BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND FURNI- 


BEDSTEADS of best make only. 
———— | Iron Bedsteads for Servants . ..from 10/6 to 236 
French Bedsteads yy 14/6 ,, 315/- 
Iron and Brass Half-Tester Bed- ‘ 
A LEE LES A IOS os we 9» 330/- 
BEDDING of Guaranteed Quality, made on the 
Premises. 
FOR BEDSTEADS.—Wide = 4ft. Gin. 5 ft. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. Palliasses, Best Straw ...........0.+5 /- 10 13/4 
——_—— —— Mattresses, a? oe Le =. i 

+ Goo oure ool 1: bean 

FI S HE R? S Ri Best Brown Wool ... 23'- 33:6 ae 


Good Serviceable Hair 23/- le 
Good Horse Hair...... a 58/- 104- 


GLADSTONE BAG. < _ S cess [= 98! 104. 
German Springs .............cc00 eee 42/-  57/- 63}- 
THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. German do., hair stuffing... 65/- 87/6 = % 


THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


Feather Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Blankets, Sheets, 
Quilts, &c. 
AMERICAN WALNUT MACHINE-MADE 

CABINET FURNITURE. UND 

A Large Stock of CHEAP, USEFUL, and 80 ss 
FURNITORE, of On aiees —. on view at Pr 
usually charged for ordinary Deal. 

FURNITURE for BED, DINING, and DRAWING- 


BROWN AND POLSON’S | 200i%, 04 every Antico for’ compieie BN” 
urnishing. 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS made with rete 
CORN FLOUR of DLAIN’FIOUMES, aed FikeD. PAIOES, 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF | reitining 10 ee NETO 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 








ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing [ronmonger, by pp 
H R.H. the Prince et Wales, CATALO GUES contain- 





Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box,: 








BLANC-MANGE, &c., &e. ing 850 Illustrations, POST FREE. 
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Now ready, demy Syo, cloth, extra gilt, price 21s, with a Portrait, and Map of the Country, 


COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 1874-1879. 


From Original Letters and Documents. 


Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HIULI, DC.L., 
Author of “ The Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B.,” &c. 
bably few living Englishmen of whose deeds the world has heard much, but of whom 
eaters ENOWS 80 iivtle as of the distinguished officer known as ‘Chinese Gordon.’ A man who put 


palates rebellion which was dissolving the Chinese Empire ; who ruled for five years an African province, 


an extended more than half the length of the Nile ; and whose name is known and feared over a great 


f Asia and Afiica, is one of whom most of his countrymen would like to hear. Mr, Birkbeck Hill has 
Panistered to this natural curiosity ina handsome volume just published.”—Daily News. 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 


“THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
SUMMER EXHIBITION, 


NOW OPEN 
DAILY, NINE TO SEVEN. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS, 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 


PERFECTED 
COD LIVER OIL. 


“It is go pure and tasteless that when oil will agreo at all this is sure to do so.’’—‘‘ On Loss of Weight, 
Blood-Spitting, and Lung-Disease,”’ by HORACE DoBELL, M.D., Consulting (late Senior) Physician to the Royal 


Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, &c. ; 
“ Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.’’—British Medical Journal. 
“Many persons to whom the taste of the oil has hitherto been an obstacle, will, doubtless, be abls to take 


it.”"—Lancet. ‘ : 
“No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.”’—Medical Press and Circular. 


“A pharmaceutical product, which is in its way unrivalled.’’—London Medical Record. 
“A great boon to get such an oil. It well deserves the name of ‘ Perfécted.’ ’’—Practitioner. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS’ PERFECTED COD LIVER OIL is prepared from fresh 
and selected livers at their own factory in Norway, and by an entirely new and special process. Whilst free 
from offensive taste and odour, it possesses in the highest degree all the medicinal and nutritive properties of 
this invaluable remedy, for which there is no equivalent. It can be borne and digested by the most delicate. 
All,.therefore, who have difficulty in taking cod liver oil should insist on having ALLEN and HANBURYS’ 
PERFECTED OIL. Sold only in imperial quarter-pints, 1s 4d; half-pints, 2s 6d; pints, 4s 9d; quarts, 9s ; 
capsuled, and bearing the Trade-Mark, a PLouGH. Of all Chemists, and of 

ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAV E’S. |. INFANTS 
FOR AND 


FOO D INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
S0LD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 
| WILLS’ 
‘““WESTWARD HO!’ NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


| 

| 

} “ When all things were made, none were made better than Tobacco; to 
| be alone man’s Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a 
| 
{ 








“WESTWARD 


sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGSLEY’S Westward Hol 


In 1 oz., 2ez. and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
E 
M E N T H O L E U M b | | BOUGHT Y's | Fe A gr nate 


H THE GREAT EASTERN REMEDY FOR of musical, literary, and other celebrities for 
nearly 40 years. It is the result of many years’ 
EADACHE, NEURALGIA, &c. pre pr de human voice. Resonance of sound 
MENTHOLEUM is the greatest boon ever yet and clearness of tone were the objects aimed at 
resented to sufferers from Nervous Headache, Over- by the inventor, and, after much careful study 
uscular Exertion, Toothache, and other nervous and observation, he at length prepared the 
Sanene. A few drops applied externally afford Lozenge known as 
aie relief. Of Chemists, Is 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d; or, | DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
oom in 84, 30, &o. Of all Chemists, 1s, 28 6d, 5s, &c. Proprietors, 
gi eret: F. NEWBERY and SONS, 1 King Edward F. NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 
— wm London, EO, 1746), 1 King Ldward Street, London, E.C. 


HO!” 











HAY FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who 


DR. 


ALKARAM suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- & 

‘ RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTL', HAY-FEVER. 
a ie the ——— —* cote. 
wld by all emists, 23 a bottle. ress, Dr. 

ALKARAM., DUNBAR, care of Messr:. F. NewBEry and SoNs, HAY-FEVER. 


37 Newgate Street. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 





IN TWO VOLUMES, PRICE 21s. 





WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. 





By RICHARD JEFFERIES, Author 


of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.” 





Ready next week, in 2 vols., price 21s. 


WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. By R. 
JEFFERIES, Author of “The Gamekeeper at. 
Home,” ‘‘ The Amateur Poacher,” &c., &c. 





CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





Now ready. 


HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
CRITICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 
In3 vols. Vol. I., price 10s 6d. 
By STANDISH O’GRADY. 


Gives a General Survey of Ancient Irish Natural 
and Polytheist'c Mythology, of the Heroic Cycle, of 
Literature and the Early History, with a Critical 
Inquiry as to the Commencement of the Latter. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
and RIVINGTON, 


Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 





BIBLE REVISION. 
Just published, 8vo, roan, 4s 6d. 
HE HOLY BIBLE, translated by 
SAMURL SHARPE, being @ Revision of the 
Authorised English Version, Fourth Edition of the 
Old Testament, Eighth Edition of the New Testament. 
Also, 14th Thousind, fceap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
The NEW TESTAMENT. Translated 
from Griesbach's Text by S. SHarP#, Author of “ The 
History of Egypt.”’ 
WILLIAMS and NorGATR, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





‘* Deliver us from the Evil One”’ (Revised New Text). 
HE DEVIL, from the French of 
REVILLE, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 
WILLIAMS and NorGATs, 14 IJlenrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, aud Edinburgh, 
gee hatte oe BOOKS.—Bickers 
K 


and Son’s New Catalogue of Miscollaneous 
Second-Hand Books, by post, free. 


ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS and REFER- 
ENCE BOOKS. Bickers and Son’s New Reduced 
Price List, for May, by post, free. 


REMAINDERS of STANDARD WORKS. 
Bickers and Son’s L'st for 1880, catalogued at 
half their original cost, by post, free. 


The REVISED VERSION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. Bickers and Son have made 
arrangements for an early supply of all editions 
of this important work, which will be ready on 
May 17th. Lists at reduced cash prices and speci- 
mens exhibiting the type and size of page, by post, 
free. . 





BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 





Just published, feap, 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
[X2008S ana OUT: Poems. By E+ 


WorbsworRTH. 
HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, London. 





Post 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
TNHE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN, 
A Popular Essay, by Jutivus ALtHavus, M.D. 
With 4 Illustrations (one coloured). 
London: Lonemans aud Co., Paternoster Row. 


Tenth Edition, post free, Une Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curin; 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, price 3d. 

HE PENNY POSTAGE SCHEME 
of 1837: Was itan Lovention or a Copy? By 
PATRICK CHALMERS, Author of “The Adhesive 
Stamp.’ 
London: E*FINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


EW THEATRE of St. CARLO.— 

For Views, Interior and Exterior, see the 
BUILDER (4d, by post 44d); View of New House, 
Altrincham, and of Teck Buildings, Earl's Court—Full 
Report, Conference of Architects—Papers on 
“* Mural Painting,’’ and on “ Competitions ’’—Electric 
Railways—Royal Acajemy and other Exhibitions— 
Decoration in Vienna—the Sulon—Ancient Lights, 
&c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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LIFE AND WORKS OF THE REV. F. W. 
ROBERTSON. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the late 


Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON, M.A, Edited by the Rev. Sroprorp A. Brooks, 


1, Uniform with the Sermons. 2 vols., with Steel 
Portrait, price 7s 6d. 


2. Library Edition, 8vo, with Steel Portrait, 12s. 
3. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 6s. 
SECOND EDITION. 


The HUMAN RACE, and other Sermons. 


Preached at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. Large post 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s Gd, 


NOTES on GENESIS. 


3s 6d. 


SERMONS. Four Series. 


cloth, price 3s 6d each. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES on St. PAUL’S 


EPISTLES to the CORINTHIANS. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


LECTURES and ADDRESSES, with other 


LITERARY REMAINS. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


An ANALYSIS of Mr. TENNYSON’S “ In 


MEMORIAM.” Dedicated by permission to the Poet-Laureate, Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, price 2s. 


The EDUCATION of the HUMAN RACE. 


Translated from the German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 2s 6d. 
The above Works can also be had bound in half-morocco. 


Crown 8vo, price 


Crown §8vo, 





London: ©. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


NEW BOOKS. 
TO-DAY in AMERICA. Studies for the Old 


World and the New. By JosepH HATTON. 2 vols. crown Syo. 





[ This day. 


HISTORY of the ZULU WAR and its ORIGIN. 


By Frances E. CoLEenso and Lieutenant-Colonel EpwarD DuRNFORD. New 
and Cheaper Edition, enlarged. Crown 8yo, 93. { This day. 








SOCIOLOGY, Based upon Ethnography. By 


Dr. C. LETOURNEAU. Translated by HENRY M. TROLLOPS. Large crown 8yo, 
10s. 





NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


AYALA’S ANGEL. By Anrnony Trottors. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. {This day. 


AMAT: a Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


*** Amat’ suggests a love tale, and a love tale it most certainly is...... There is 
no straining after effect, no obtrusive immorality, no coarseness, and a very 
slight alloy of slang; of incident of every sort there is an abundance.” — 
Atheneum. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


HEAL A N D S ON 


HAVE ADDED 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 


AND 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
TH CITY of LONDON FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(Limited). 
OFFICRS—101 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital, £1,000,000, fully suliscribed. 
DIRECTORS 
Chairman—Alderman H. E, Knight. 
: Vice-Chairman—Lightly Simpson. Esq, 
Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. Robert Morley, Esq. 
Lord Colin Campbell, M,P. Alderman G. S. Nottage, 
Hon, Reginald Capel. Edward Leigh Pemberton, Esq., 
Spencer Gore, Esq. M.P 
Richard Basil Huth, Esq. 
W. H. Maturin, Esq., C.B. 











W.J. Thompson, Jun., Esq. 
Vincent Biscoe Tritton, Esq. 


: General Manager—L. C. Phillips, 
This Company insures almost every description of property in the United 
Kingdom, and in many places abroad. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 





——_____ 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 2 vols. demy 8yo, 24g 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
PRINCE TALLEYRAND & LOUIS xXyyqy. 


DURING THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 


With a Preface, Observations, and Notes by M.G. Pallain, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


TWO PRETTY GIRLS. By Miss M. 4. 
LEwIs. 3 vols, 


AN OCEAN FREE-LANCE. By W. Clark 


Russet, Author of “ The Wreck of tha ‘ Grosvenor,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“© An Ocean Free-Lance,’ in respect of variaty, spirit, vivid energy, and mastery 
of touch, both in great effects and small details, is amply worthy of the author 
who has never yet been surpassed by any one who has written of the sea.” 


Graphic, 
POLICY and PASSION. By Mrs, 
* A novel of considerable power and of decided interest."—Atheneum. 


CAMPBELL PRAED. 3 vols. 
“There seems to be an almost endless vista of interest and novelty opened up 
by this novel. The story is written with much mastery of the subject, power, 
strong earnestness, and sincerity."—Duaily News, . 


The CAMERONIANS. By James Grant, 


Author of “The Romance of War,’’ &2. 3 vols. [Just ready, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 














NEW WORK BY DEAN STANLEY. 


8vo, 123. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS; 
Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 
By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 


Dean of Westminster. 


ConTENTS. 
Baptism. THE CLERGY. 
Tue EvcHARIsST. THE Pope. 
Tue EvcuaRist IN THE EARLY CHURCH. | Tue Lirany. 
Tue EvcHanristic SACRIFICE. | Toe Roman Catacompss. 
THE REAL PRESENCE. THE CREED OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 
THE Bopy AND BLoop OF CHRIST. | THE Lorp’s Prayer. 
ABSOLUTION. | GENERAL COUNCILS : CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS, | EPHESUS, AND CHALCEDON, 
THE BaSILica. Tue Ten COMMANDMENTS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
MRS. GEOFFREY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MOLLY BAWN,” “PHYLLIS,” “BEAUTY’S DAUGHTER,” &e. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, price 5s, 


ST. GILES’ LECTURES.—F inst Serigs. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCH, 
From the Earliest Times to 1881. 
WITH HISTORY OF ST. GILES’ CATHEDRAL. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh and London. 





On or about the 1st of June will be Published. 


Post 8vo, 192 pp., cloth, price 5s. 
THE OCCULT WORLD. 
By A. P. SINNETT. 


A Remarkable Record of Experiences and Research in 
connection with the Occult Science of the East. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS — 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 7 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full particulars post free. . 


OHABLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 





DER and STOUGHTON beg to announce that they are now publishing, by Subscription, 
a” NEW and CAREFULLY REVISED EDITION of Dr. STOUGHTON’S ECCLESIAS.- 
TIC AL HISTORY of ENGLAND, under the general title of 


HISTORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND, 


FROM THE OPENING OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT TO THE END OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 


In Six Handsome Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, comprising :— 


I. The Church of the Civil Wars. IV. The Church of the Restoration. 
II. The Church of the Commonwealth. | V. The Church of the Revolution. 
iI], The Church of the Restoration. VI. The Church in the Georgian Era. 


The Publishers now offer this NEW AND REVISED EDITION, in Six hand- 
some Volumes, to Subscribers for £1 7s Gd, the Published Price being £2 5s. 


*,* The Six Volumes are now ready, and Subscriptions will be received till JUNE Ist. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


CREED OF SCIENCE: 


Religious, Moral, and Social. 
By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Idealism: an Essay, Metaphysical and Critical.’” 

The object of this book is two-fold; first, to give an exposition, gathered from the most anthoritative 
sf the general erced of Science, or of her decisions on the central qr ions of religion, morals, and 
to offer some comments and criticisins to assist the reader in estimating the degree of 
ticles of faith. 

author’s criticism is in some eases an acceptance, in others a revised statement, in 
n of the received scientific doctrine. At the same time, the general position is 
t scientific discoveries of the past half-century, philos. phically interpreted, do not 
on and morals otherwise than favourably, by aiding to render our religious and 
cefinite and dogmatic, more in 


BOUL. 
society ; and secondly 
credibility of the sev 

The result of th 
others again a reject 
maintained, that the ¢ 
affect the essence of reli an ably, | 
moral conceptions more true and complete; our religious beliefs, if less 
accord with fact, as it is, as it has been, as it will be. 























London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 








All the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel 
and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction are in circulation at Mudie's Select 
Library. 

See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition, Now Ready. 

Fresh Copies of all the Best Books of the Season—English, I'rench, German, 
and Italian—continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are 
made with the Leading Publishers for an ample supply of the Principal Forthcoming 
Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, & UPWARDS, 


Commencing at any date. 








THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


Mudie’s Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the Residence of Subscribers 
in Every Part of London and the immediate neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 

Several Thousand Families in London and the Suburbs already subscribe to this 
Department of the Library, and obtain a constant succession of the Best New Books 
on or soon after the day of Publication. 





Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the Library, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices are 
now ready, and will be forwarded postage-free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
TEPHENS’ STAINS FOR WOOD. 
PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 
No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, Extremely Durable ; the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without 
Smell. 
Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, apesdle for Floorings, Staircases, Halls, and as an 


effective Border round ‘Turkey Carpets. ato 
Prospectuses and Specimens of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 


HENRY OC. STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Street, London, E.O. 


SITY OFFICE—2 








CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of “READY- 
MONEY MORTIBOY.” 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. By 
BESANT and Rice, Author of ‘The Golden 
Butterfly,” &c. 

“Reads almost as naturally as anything of 
Defoe’s. Kitty Playdell is as sweet a heroine as 
novelists have invented...... This picturesque story will 
add to the reputation of the authors."—Atheneura. 


SECOND EDITION of Mr. W 
NEW NOVEL 
In $ vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


The BLACK ROBE. By Wilkie 
COLLINS. 

“No honest critic can deny that we have in‘ The 
Black Robe’ a genuine success, The plotis most care- 
fully constructed and artistically worked out, contain- 
ing suflicient elements of mystery and uncertainty to 
make its unravelment a detightfully exciting task...... 
Altogether, ‘The Black Robe’ may be counted as one 
more triumph for its author.’’—Morning Post. 


LEIE COLLINS'S 





Mr. JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 


FROM EXILE. By James Payn, 
Author of ** By Proxy,” &e. 

**Mr. Payn’s freshness and fertility aro inexhaus- 
tible. Most novelists of reputation steadily ‘ write 
themselves out.’ Mr. Paynis one of tho rare excep- 
tions to the common rule, and he seems to have found 
the secret of setting at deflance the ordinary condi- 
tions of his We have known him now profes- 
sienally for very many years, since he gave the world 
substantial assurance of his gifts in the thrilling story 
of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd ;' yet, on the whole, he 
rather gains upon us than loses in interest 
lightens the endless pages of a quick succession of 
his books with the sparkle of his ready wit and his 
shrewd knowledge of the world."—7Zimes, May 11. 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The NEW 
REPUBLIC.” 
Nearly ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. By WILLIAM HURRELL MALLOCK, 


Mrs. LYNN LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
To be ready shertly,in 3 vols. crown 8yo, at every 
Library. 
” e 
“MY LOVE!’ By E. Lynn Linton, 
Auther of “ Patricia Kemball,” * Leam Dundas,’” 
&e, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


The EVOLUTIONIST at LARGE. By 


GRANT ALLEN. 
“Taken as a whole, the volume is one of the best 
specimens of popular scientific exposition that we 
have ever had the good-fortune to fall in with. Tho 
author is a naturalist of the highest type; he bas ace 
quired an insight into the workings of Nature, which 
nothing but a close personal study of her manifold 
processes can give; and his command of clear and 
impressive language is as complete as his knowledge 
is extensive."—Leeds Mercury. 


Crown 8yo, with a Map of the Environs of London, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The SUBURBAN HOMES of 
LONDON: a Residential Guide to Favourite 
London Localities, their Society, Celebrities, and 
Associations, With Notes on their Rental, Rates, 
and House Accommodation. 

“ There is bere presented a gossipy description of 
the residential region which, at the present day, forms 
the outer fringe of the metropolis—the circle of rural 
hamlets end villages which, within the past fifty years, 
have become in fact, if not in name, a part of the ever 
spreading capital, Notices are given of nearly a 
hundred distinct localities. Their early history and 
topography are sketched; the historic, literary, and 
other associations which hang about them are re- 
corded ; and useful information is supplied about the 
attractions they now offer as places of residence. In 
point of literary merit, the book is greatly superior to 
most of its class,and it fills a place which has not 
before been covered by any singie work.”—Scotsman. 


“NEW VOLUME of the MAYFAIR LIBRARY, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28 6d, 
The CUPBOARD PAPERS: a Series 
of Reflections on the Art of Living. By Finx-Beo. 
“A most entertaining series of essays,”—TIllustrated 
London News. 
Also, just ready, uniform in size and price. 
MELANCHOLY ANATOMISED: an 


Abridgment of Burton's “‘ Anatomy.”’ 


CURIOSITIES of CRITICISM. By 


Hesry H. JENNINGS. 
By 


PASTIMES and PLAYERS. 


RosertT MACGREGOR, 





Now ready, with over 120 Illustrations, price 1s. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1881. With 128 
lilustrations of the Principsi Pictures ip the Exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy, the greater Number 
cf the Sketches drawn by the Artists. Edited by 
HEN&Y BLACKBURN, 


“Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, price 1s. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1881. With 74 
lliustrations of the Pictures at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, most of them from tbe Artists’ Own 
Sketches. Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST, . 





BY EDWIN HATCH, M.A., 


Vice-Principal of St. Mary Hall, and Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint, Oxford. 


The ORGANISATION of the EARLY 


CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. Being the Bampton Lectures for 
1880. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


BY E. M. GOULBURN, D.D, 


Dean of Norwich. 


The COLLECTS of the DAY: an Exposi- 


tion, Critical and Devotional, of the Collects appointed at the 
Communion. With Preliminary Essays on their Structure, 
Sources, and General Character; and Appendices containing 
Expositions of the Discarded Collects of the First Prayer-Book 
of 1549, and of the Collects of Morning and Evening Prayer. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s; or separately, each 8s. 

Vol. I, (432 pp.), ADVENT to WHITSUN DAY. 

Vol. Il. (516 pp.), TRINITY SUNDAY to ALL SAINTS’ DAY, 


EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT: Lectures 
delivered at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, on the Six First 
Sundays after Trinity, in the year 1880. With Three Disser- 
tations on kindred topics. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 

| crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


TOT Ser eet Sapte te et a a eS 


BY W. J. KNOX WITTLE, M.A, 


Rector of St. Alban's, Manchester. 


SERMONS, preached for the most part im 


Manchester. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CHARACTERISTICS and MOTIVES of the 


CHRISTIAN LIFE; Ten Sermons preached in Manchester 
Cathedral. New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The MYSTERY of the PASSION of OUR 
MOST HOLY REDEEMER; Five Sermons delivered in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, in Passion Week; to which are added 
Four on the Same subject preached in Holy Weck and Easter- 
tide, 1881. Crown 8vo. picorty ready. 


BY F. N. OXENHAM, M.A. 






[Just ready, 


BY W. H. HUTCHINGS, M.A. 


Sub-Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. 


The LIFE of CHRIST. By S. Bonaventure. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
BY H. P. LIDDON, D.D., 


Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's, and Ireland Professor at Oxford. 


THOUGHTS on PRESENT CHURCH 
TROUBLES. Occurring in Four Sermons, preached in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in December, 1880. With a Preface. Crown 
8vo, 2s 6d. 


SOME ELEMENTS of RELIGION: Lent 


Lectures. New and Cheaper Edition, small 8vo, 2s 6d; paper 
cover, ls 6d. [The Larger Edition may still be had. ] 


FIRST SERIES of SERMONS, preached 
pistes Ps a of Oxford, 1859-1868. Seventh Edition, 


SECOND SERIES of SERMONS, preached 
before the University of Oxford, 1868-1879. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 





WITH PREFACH BY 4H. P. LIDDON, D.D., 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor at Oxford. 
PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS on EVERY 


VERSE of the HOLY GOSPELS. By A Cuiercyman. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


BY J. P. NORRIS, B.D, 


Canon of Bristol, Vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe, and Examini 
i Bishop of Manchester. ing Chaplain to the 


The FOUR GOSPELS, according t the 


Authorised Version. With Introductions and Notes. 8vo0, 10s 64, 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES, the EPISTLE 


and the REVELATION, according to the Authorised Version’ 
With Introductions and Notes. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY : a First Book 


for Students. Second Edition, revised, crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


BY J. B. MOZLEY, D.D., 


Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the eralty y 
of Oxford, d Uni , 


SERMONS, Parochial and Occasional. Crown 


8vo, 73s 6d. 


RULING IDEAS in EARLY ozs, and ‘, 


to Graduates of the University of Oxford. Sefond Edition, 8yo, 
10s 6d. f 


BY J. H. BLUNT, Ma, 


Rector of Beverstone, Gloucestershire. 


The REFORMATION of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND: its History, Principles, and Results. A.D. 1514 
1547. Fourth Edition, 8vo, 16s. 


The COMPENDIOUS EDITION of the 
ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; forming a 
Concise Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church 
of England. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


BY. CHR. WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
; Bishop of Lincoln. a res 
S, HIPPOLYTUS and the CHURCH of 
“ ROME in the EARLIER PART of the THIRD CENTURY. 
From the Newly-Discovered Philosophumena. New and greatly 


4S7 Wy _ Balarged Edition, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 7s 64. 
Crown 890. 


‘A CHURCH HISTORY to the COUNCIL 


of NICAEA, A.D. 325. Crown 8vo, 8s 64. 


BY G. D. W. OMMANNEY, M.A,, 
Vicar of Draycot, Somerset. 


EARLY HISTORY of the ATHANASIAN 


CREED; the Results of some Original Research upon the 
Subject. With an Appendix containing Four Ancient Com- 
mentaries, Crown 8yo, 10s. 


BY H. M, LUCKOCK, D.D., 


Canon of Ely. 


AFTER DEATH: an Examination of Primi- 
tive Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their 
Relationship to the Living. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY D. T. MORGAN. 
HYMNS and OTHER POETRY of the 


LATIN CHURCH. Translated and Arranged according to the 
Calendar of the Church of England. Crown 8vo, 68. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY M. F. SADLER, MA, 
Prebendary of Wells, and Rector of Honiton. 


DAILY GLEANINGS of the SAINTLY 


LIFE.’ Compiled by “C. M.S.” Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 





FOR THE YEAR 1880. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 





Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1880. 8vo, 18s. 





RIVINGTONS: WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 





> 
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Lowvon: Printed by Jonw Campsett, of No.1 Wellington Street, inthe Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand ; and Published by him at the “ Srectator’’ Odice, No. 1 Wellingtoa Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, My 21, 1881. 
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